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HE Session is over, though we shall hardly receive the 
Queen’s Speech delivered at the Prorogation before going 
to press. On Thursday evening the Lords gave in, though Lord 
Macnaghten’s proposal to insist on striking out the Town Park 
Clause of the Irish Land Bill, was only defeated by 6 votes 
(74 to 68), and that by the help of the Opposition. When the 
result was known in the Commons a curious little discussion 
arose in which Mr. Healy and Mr. Carson heartily agreed with 
each other as to the legal effect of one of the amendments, which 
really left things just as they were (though they differed widely 
as to what the Bill ought to have enacted), and Mr. Balfour 
rallied the Irish on their love of fighting each other forthe mere 
love of fighting even when they had nothing to fight about. 
“ He was glad to think,” he said, “ that in their last debate on 
this Bill, they were in perfect agreement. The House of 
Commons agreed with the House of Lords; the gentlemen 
who sat on that side of the House agreed with the gentlemen 
who sat on this side of the House; the representatives of the 
tenants agreed with the representatives of the landlords, and 
at last a great peace descended on the land.” The merit of 
the great peace must be credited to the Leader of the House 
and his brother, the very able and laborious Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant; and in spite of all the contempt that has 
been lavished on the one, and the pity which has been so 
liberally bestowed upon the other, we believe that as the 
Session closes the Government is left in stronger possession 
of the field than it was when the Session opened. 


State announcements in regard to the Queen are always 
somewhat oracular in tone, and the official note published on 
Wednesday is no exception. It declares that “the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department is commanded by the Queen 
to intimate that, while she is much gratified to observe the 
general expressions of loyalty and affection towards her in 
regard to the fact that she will shortly have reigned for 
a longer period than any other British Sovereign, it is her 
Majesty’s wish that, should she be spared to rule over her 
beloved people for such a period, any recognition or celebra- 
tion of that event should be reserved until she has actually 
completed a reign of sixty years.” This means, of course, 
that the striking fact that the Queen at the end of September 
will have reigned longer than any previous Sovereign will 
be commemorated not when she has beaten all previous 
records by a day, but when she has reigned more than 
any previous Sovereign, reckoning in years. That is a 
sensible decision, but we trust that when the postponed 
celebration takes place, care will be taken not to endanger the 
Queen’s health by the worry of extensive ceremonials. The 
Queen is, we are happy to think, as strong and well at seventy- 








through Reuter’s Agency, several facts seem to support the view 
of the Daily Chronicle. The Standard, which is likely to be well 
informed on such a matter, has written in a sense not incon- 
sistent with the statement, and Mr. Curzon’s speech in regard 
to Crete, made in the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
though both vague and guarded, contained nothing in the 
shape of a denial. It should also be noticed that M. de Blowitz, 
telegraphing to Friday’s Times, speaks as if a new Triple 
Alliance between Russia, France, and England had been 
formed as regards action to be taken in Crete and the other 
immediate problems connected with Turkey. The Daily 
Chronicle may have been premature in its announcement, but 
it certainly looks as if it had warrant for its belief in an 
understanding with Russia. Meantime the condition of Crete 
is as bad as ever, and hideous atrocities are reported from 
various parts of the island—including the roasting alive of 
three monks. 


It was with relief rather than with sorrow that the public 
learned on Thursday evening that Sir John Millais’s long and 
most painful struggle with a fatal disease had closed at 
last. Within a few months the Royal Academy has lost 
two of its Presidents, and those the most distinguished in its 
ranks. Sir John Millais, who was born in 1829, and had com- 
pleted his sixty-seventh year, was probably faller of over-flow- 
ing natural genius for art than any artist whom England has 
produced in the present century. He was a very great colourist, 
and charged with so boundless a sense of power that, like 
other men so endowed, he was often tempted to trust to his 
singular opulence of resource when he might have reached a 
still higher level of achievement if he had always been as pains- 
taking as he was powerful. Many of his early pictures and por- 
traits remain in the memory of the general public as few other 
pictures of our century do. Who of those who saw his picture 
of “ My First Sermon,” for instance,—the little girl in all the 
glory of childish beauty, and filled with a new sense of 
responsibility to show that she shared some of the gravity of 
her seniors,—will ever forget the impression it made upon 
him, or the passion and splendour of the Huguenots’ leave- 
taking, or the supreme beauty of the “ Rescue” effected by a 
fireman in the early dawn? His portraits, too, always conveyed 
a distinct individual impress of character, and always gave 
that sense of the ease and force of the painter which adds so 
greatly to the enjoyment of his work. It seems strange that 
such an abounding glory of natural gift should have set amid 
scenes of weary and protracted gloom. 


On Saturday Li Hung Chang visited the statue of General 
Gordon, and as a mark of respect to his old friend placed on 
the pedestal a wreath of China asters. The ceremonial 
observed, which was witnessed by a considerable crowd, was 
purely Eastern in spirit. The Chinese Grand Secretary, 
attended by his suite, advanced to the base of the statue, and 
publicly saluted it with a lowbow. The crowd, it is said, was 
much impressed by the act, which was characterised by great 
dignity. Li Hung Chang also attended a dinner given at the 
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Orystal Paiace on Monday, and then witnessed a magnificent 
display of fireworks, which he admitted went beyond any- 
thing he had seen at home or even in China, the original 
home of pyrotechny. 


The most interesting of all Li Hung Chang’s visits was, how. 
ever, that paid to the Bank of England on Tuesday. Here his 
conversation—through the interpreter—with the Bank offic:=!s 
was taken down by reporters, and specially by the reporter 
of the Daily Telegraph, whose notes are very full. Extremely 
shrewd was his cross-examination of the Governor in regard 
to the relations between the Bank and the Government. He 
is recorded to have drawn “a very large puff at his pipe” 
when he was told that “the Minister of Finance” does not 
send an official to audit those of the public accounts that are 
kept by the Bank. Li was greatly excited, as well he might 
be, when told that people were contented with 23 per cent. 
Why, he asked, do they not invest in industrial companies 
and mines? He was told that they did, but that they also 
had large holdings in Consols, but he still seemed un- 
satisfied, and reiterated the statement that a great com- 
mercial people would not be content with 23 per cent. As 
must always happen if any conversation is much pro- 
longed, bimetallism was soon broached. China, Japan, and 
America must, he declared, settle the silver question, but 
he added somewhat inconsequently that they must get the 
European nations to agree to a fixed standard. ‘If you do 
not approve of it we cannot do it.” Li Hung Chang went 
on to make the conventional attack upon England for her 
commercial selfishness. Li Hung Chang: “ You are the 
most commercial country, and therefore England could 
settle the question if she likes, but England has her own 
interests to protect,so she will only do things to her own 
advantage, and not to the advantage of other people.”—Sir 
Mark Collet (drily): ‘Like any other Government.”—The 
Interpreter (translating a remark which fell from his 
Excellency): “It is the same all over the world, every one 
has to protect his own interests—England especially.” Li 
Hung Chang ended by urging the Governor and directors 
to take the initiative and fix a ratio themselves. Li is a most 
shrewd cross-examiner, and it is clear that the directors were 
alarmed as to what he would ask next. Questions like “ Do 
the Rothschilds keep their money here?” partake, as Mr. 
Stevenson says, somewhat too much of the nature of the Day 
of Judgment. 


It really looks as if the Matabele rebellion were at an end. 
When, on Sunday last, Colonel Baden-Powell took a column 
into the Matoppos, he found them deserted by the natives. 
All the impis had broken up and gone, and there were only 
one or two men left in charge of thirty cattle, which were 
captured. The proclamation offering a pardon to those rebels 
who lay down their arms, is being, it is stated, made known 
to the fullest possible extent among the enemy, and good 
results are “ confidently anticipated.” 


In New York on Wednesday, at Madison Square Garden, 
Mr. Bryan made his formal appearance as the Democratic 
candidate. He denied that his platform was a menace to 
private security or that its supporters were the foes of social 
order or the national honour. The public did not wish that 
trusts should destroy competition and tax the community at 
will. Mr. Bryan ended by an appeal in favour of bimetallism. 
The free and unlimited coinage of silver by the United States 
alone “ would raise the bullion value of silver to its coinage 
value, and thus make silver bullion worth $1.29 per ounce 
in gold throughout the world.” He “built this argument 
upon the law of supply and demand, gold aud silver being 
different from other commodities, as they were limited in 
quantity.” There was only one way to stop the increasing 
flow of gold abroad, and that was to stop falling prices by 
bimetallism, which would restore prices by reducing the 
world’s demand for gold. The system of bimetallism could, 
he further declared, be inaugurated in a few months. It is 
stated that the effect of the speech on the great audience 
assembled to hear Mr. Bryan was most depressing. They 
expected brilliant rhetoric, telling phrases, and passionate 
appeals to the emotions, Instead, they had to listen to the 
reading of a dreary homily from a scroll of manuscript. 
Allowance must of course be made for the animus of the 
reporters, but it looks as if the speech had been something 
perilously near a fiasco, 














It seems finally settled that the Czar is to visit Paris some. 
time about the 6th or 10th of October—the police responsible. 
for his safety naturally do not care to be too precise as to dates 
—and the Paris newspapers are getting into a great state of ex. 
citement as to what to say and what not to say. Shall they wound 
the Czar’s feelings by calling “Vive la République!” ang 
will it do tocry “ Vive l’Empereur!” considering the associa~ 
tions? The final conclusion seems to be to leave the matter. 
to the instinctive tact and good taste of the Parisian mob, 
We do not see any cause for anxiety. The Czar is quite wise 
enough to know that even if some foolish Anarchist were to. 
make a demonstration it would mean nothing. But in truth 
there is little fear either of this or of the old “ Vive la 
Pologne, Monsieur!” The Czar will also visit Germany and 
England. His reception here will be most cordial, for, rightly 
or wrongly, the English people have got it into their heads 
that he means well by them, and they desire to show that. 
they mean equally well by him. 


We are glad to record that the persistent rumours that the. 
South African Committee would not be appointed this Session 
have come to nothing, though the Irish Members did their 
best to make them true. On Tuesday night, when the nomina- 
tion was called, Mr. Healy moved that the number should be- 
seventeen instead of fifteen, because the Irish, though they 
ought to have had two, had only one Member owing to the: 
action of Mr. Dillon, who let one of his Members be claimed 
by the Opposition. Mr. Dillon protested against Mr. Healy’s 
arithmetic, and an amusing scene took place. “ Ireland,” said 
Mr. Healy, “is one and indivisible.” ‘That may be the 
experience of the hon. Member,” retorted Mr. Dillon, “ but it. 
is not mine.” Mr. Healy’s object was, of course, to point out 
Mr. Dillon’s subserviency to the Liberal party, and the 
criticism was meant for consumption in Ireland. Mr. Cham- 
berlain most properly refused to allow the Committee to be 


| increased, and he was supported by Sir William Harcourt in 


insisting that the list agreed on between the Whips, should 
be adhered to. 


Sir William Harcourt, however, could not resist the tempta- 
tion to score off the Government by alluding to the fact that 
he had come to the agreement with the Leader of the House, 
“whom he was surprised not to see present.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain affirmed that the agreement had been come to with 
himself. “This is a domestic matter,” retorted Sir William, 
of course with the absurd innuendo that he was exposing a 
jealous feeling between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. 
This allegation was soon disposed of by Mr. Chamberlain’s in- 
cisive words :—“ No, that is not the case. Itisa matter of fact. 
The right hon. gentleman is trying to separate me from my 
right hon. friend. We are absolutely agreed. The right hon. 
gentleman has no right to comment upon the absence of my 
right hon. friend—who is absent, as he knows, because of 
important business, at the present moment—when I am pre- 
sent to answer for him.” Sir William Harcourt should be 
above this eort of thing. He seems unable to realise what 
a sorry figure he cuts when he makes these cheap gibes. They 
may please and inspire Mr. Dalziel, but that must be the 
extreme limit of their effect. Ultimately all the names agreed 
on were carried, though not without divisions being taken 
over the names of Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
and Mr. Wharton. The names now are:—The Attorney- 
General, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Bigham, Mr. 
Blake, Mr. Buxton; Mr. Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Cripps, Sir W. Hart Dyke, Mr. Jobn Ellis, 
Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Wharton, 
and Mr. Wyndham. 


The House of Lords assembled yesterday week in a 
much less bellicose attitude towards the Irish Land Bill; 
and Lord Lansdowne’s new clause as to the cutting 
of turf by tenants was read. It provided that when the 
tenant had enjoyed the privilege of cutting turf, and 
the landlord proposed to withdraw that privilege so as 
to diminish the value of the holding, he should be required 
to say whether he would continue or withdraw it, and if 
he withdrew it, the Court might take that into account 
in considering the revision of the rent, and in this form the 
clause was agreed to. Nor was any other very important 
amendment carried, unless Lord Macnaghten’s clause giving 
an appeal to any person who thought himself aggrieved by 
the decision of the Land Court, could be so called, which was 
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pre 61 to 46). On Monday the Report stage and 
ping er were taken by the House of Lords, Lord 
Spencer and Lord Dunraven speaking with regret of the 
amendments carried in the House of Lords, and Lord 
Londonderry defending them, though deprecating very 
strongly the notion that they had been intended to wreck the 
Bill. 
The most important decisions taken in the House of Com- 
mons on Wednesday when considering the Lords’ amend- 
ments to the Land Bill were that they disagreed (by 176 to 24) 
with the amendment carried by Lord Cloncurry excluding from 
the advantages of the Bill all pastoral holdings of a higher 
rateable value than £50 ; and they restored the rateable value 
of £100 as originally fixed by the House of Commons; and that 
they also disagreed with Lord Macnaghten’s amendment with 
relation to town parks, and omitting the clause on that sub- 
ject from the Bill. Lord Lansdowne’s new turf-clause was 
accepted after some discussion, and on these two points 
therefore the controversy of the Commons with the House 
of Lords practically turned. 


We referred last week, with cordial assent, to Lord 
Monteagle’s suggestion that in revising the fair rents, the 
land itself ought not to be revalued, considering that these 
revaluations play directly into the hands of the tenants who 
have neglected their holdings the most, It appears that it 
would hardly have been possible to carry such a provision at 
the present time, considering that some of the first fair rents 
were fxed in a haphazard sort of way and before the 
Commissioners had got any grasp of their duties, but Lord 
Winchilsea and Lord Monteagle proposed that such a rule 
should apply when the next fifteen years’ period has elapsed, 
and we wish that Lord Lansdowne had accepted that proviso, 
Unfortunately, however, he rejected it on the ground that to 
look forward fifteen years is looking too far ahead, a view in 
which we cannot at all agree with him. We earnestly hope 
that this suggestion will be kept in mind, as we are convinced 
that the revaluing of the land at every separate revision of 
the fair rents, plays into the hands of indolent and helpless 
tenants. 


We learn from Wednesday’s Times that Sir Benjamin 
Baker, the arbitrator to whom the Boilermakers’ Society and 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers agreed to refer their 
dispute as to the construction of water-tube boilers for 
Messrs. Thornycroft, has given his award, and that it is 
frankly accepted by both parties. Messrs. Thornycroft had, 
it may be remembered, placed the construction of their new 
water-tube boilers in the hands of the fitters as having been 
most familiar with a class of work similar to that required, and 
on this point the arbitrator has decided in favour of the fitters, 
ie., the Amalgamated Engineers, who are to fit the new boilers 
on to the testing apparatus; but the testing is to be done by 
the boilermakers. And not only have these points been 
decided, but a general arrangement has been made for deciding 
any question of the kind which may arise in future; certain 
shop-delegates duly elected by each Society are to be in 
readiness to consider any future dispute, and they are to 
decide upon an arbitrator whose decision is to be binding. 
We heartily trust that this plan may be found to work well. 
Both Societies have already lost a good deal of work by 
the dispute, and the Messrs. Thornycroft themselves have 
suffered greatly by the delay. The resources of science 
ought to be equal to preventing this great waste of power for 
the fature. 


The Indian Budget was discussed on Thursday in a some- 
what perfunctory debate. The closed’ accounts of 1894-95 
show an actual surplus of Rx.693,100. The revised esti- 
mate for 1895-96 shows a surplus of Rx.900,000, while the 
estimated surplus for 1896-97 is Rx.450,000. The year 
1895-96 showed an increase of Rx 1,400,000 in net revenue, of 
which opium gave over a million. In the expenditure for 
1895.96 there was a net increase of Rx.500,000. The extra 
cost of the Army, owing to the Chitral expedition, was 
balanced by the improvement in exchange. The hoped-for 
balance for 1896-97 is founded upon belief in the continuance 
of this improvement in the exchange. We cannot now criticise 
the figures in detail, but we fear the financial situation is not in 
reality quite as good as it looks from Lord George Hamilton’s 


The Paris correspondent of the Times gives a curious 
account of an interview granted by M. Ollivier to a newspaper 
reporter on the twenty-sixth anniversary of his fall. France, 
he declares, was assured of the alliance of Austria and Italy. 
“So certain were these alliances that the plan of campaign for 
which the Emperor has been so much blamed, the parcelling 
out, that is, of the army corps along the frontier, was imposed 
upon us by the Austrian military staff. Our troops were even 
disposed according to the plans of the Archduke Albert that 
we might the more easily support him when he should arrive 
at the head of the army.” Even, he goes on to say, “if the 
alliances failed us, even if we were abandoned by all, we were 
to be victorious, for the first victory would have sufficed to ce- 
cide the final hesitations of Austria and Italy, then intimidated 
by the support that Russia gave to Germany.” He next 
states that but for the hesitation of the Emperor the first 
victory must have been with France, for she was ready 
mobilised on July 30th, while Germany was not mobilised till 
August 9th. However that may be, the statement as to 
Austria and Italy is a very curious piece of contemporary 
history, and shows the boldness of Prince Bismarck. He must 
have calculated on Austria and Italy holding back at the last 
moment, and he calculated rightly. Still, the risk was 
enormous, and only a man of colossal strength of character 
would have done as he did. 


The observations of the total eclipse of the sun made at 
Vads6, in the extreme north-east of Norway, were, like 
those in Japan, from an astronomical point of view, a 
failure—the sky was obscured by mists—but for all that 
the spectacle must have been most impressive. The Times’ 
correspondent relates how he followed the advice of Dr. 
Copeland, and so witnessed a sight of extraordinary interest. 
That advice was to look at the sun until the crescent of light 
was about to disappear, and then face round to the opposite 
point of the horizon. “The object of this mancuvre is to 
permit the observer to see the impressive spectacle of the 
advance of the lunar shadow over the earth.” Those who 
took this advice saw the deep purple shadow sweeping over 
the distant mountains and plunging them in such obscurity 
that they became invisible. “As the shadow advanced 
across the fiord it enveloped the training squadron as it lay at 
anchor, the details of the ships’ rigging disappeared from 
view, and their lights gleamed forth brilliantly. Still the 
shadow pressed on with its majestic speed of a mile in every 
couple of seconds. It moved as swiftly as a cannon-ball until 
it reached the observers at Vadsé, and then announced to 
them in the most impressive manner that the supreme 
moment of their visit had arrived, and that totality was 
complete.” That is an ably written piece of description, and 
recalls Wordsworth’s account of the same phenomenon, wit- 
nessed on the Italian lakes. Writing of the passage of the 
shadow, he tells how— 


“ It tinged the Julian steeps,—it lay, 
Lugano, on thy ample bay.” 


The Dowager Lady Tennyson died on Monday, but not till 
she had completed, we are told, the revision of the proofs of 
the biographical portion of her husband’s Life, in the prepara- 
tion of which she had taken the liveliest interest. She sur- 
vived the Poet-Laureate nearly four years. Lady Tennyson 
was the daughter of Mr. Henry Sellwood, and niece of the 
great Arctic explorer, Admiral Sir John Franklin, and was 
born in 1813. She lived the early part of her life in Lincoln- 
shire, where she first met her future husband, but they were 
not married till the year of Wordsworth’s death, in 1850. 
It is often said, we know not with how much truth, that the 
lines in “In Memoriam,’”— 

“You say, but with no touch of scorn, 
Sweet-hearted you, whose light blue eyes 
Are tender over drowning flies, 

You tell me Doubt is devil-born,” 
were intended as a reference to the tenderness of his wife’s 
nature, and we should be glad to hear the rumonr either con- 
firmed or contradicted. It is certain that Lady Tennyson 
exerted the utmost influence on the Poet-Laureate’s use of his 
genius, and that many of the shades of thought and feeling 
in his poems were due to her fine and delicate criticisms. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR’S SUCCESS. 
| I OW bitterly the Radicals have begun to attack Mr. 
Balfour can hardly be better illustrated than by 
the suggestion of the Daily News, that even if Mr. 
Balfour “deviated into sense” when he proposed his 
Sessional resolution with regard to Supply, that does not 
prove that the method which he proposed and initiated 
ought to be accepted by the House as a Standing Order 
for the future regulation of Committees of Supply. Such 
2 comment as that betrays a feeling of the most profound 
irritation on the part of the Radicals for which it is not 
easy to account. To speak of Mr. Balfour as “ deviating 
into sense,” is like speaking of Sir William Harcourt as 
“ deviating” into wit, or of Lord Rosebery as “ deviating” 
into humour. The leading characteristic of Mr. Balfour 
is good sense, though he does occasionally show himself a 
little too optimist in his calculations of the probable con- 
duct of the House of Commons. No doubt in relation to 
the Education Bill, he had not understood how many points 
of attack were presented to antagonists rendered very sore 
by a tremendous defeat, and aware that they could count 
on the general support of that very considerable and 
formidable army of teachers who exercise so great and as 
yet so inadequately realised an influence throughout the 
country. Mr. Balfour made a mistake in putting the Educa- 
tion Bill before the Irish Land Bill, for which there was a 
much more urgent need, and he made another mistake in 
fancying that by calling together Parliament again in 
January he could carry a Bill with which he had made so 
little progress before Midsummer had been reached. But 
we do not believe that he has made even one other serious 
mistake during the present Session, and nothing can be 
more certain than that his resolution for regulating 
Supply has been a brilliant success. His bitter assailant 
in the Daily News can indeed find nothing to fall foul of 
axcept the application of the guillotine at the close of 
the twenty-three days to put an end to the few re- 
maining and insignificant votes. Even this assailant, 
however, has to admit that Mr. Balfour’s prudence 
and good sense in breaking through the absurd practice 
of taking the votes in Supply according to the order in 
which they. appear in the printed lists, and submitting the 
more important and more controversial votes to the House, 
before the trivial and insignificant votes, set a precedent 
of the first importance. And, indeed, it really disposes of 
the charge that “ Supply is the very last subject to which 
an automatic Closure should be directed.” That depends, 
surely, entirely on whether the automatic Closure closes 
very unimportant and uncontroversial votes or very 
important and eagerly contested votes. In the former 
case we hold that no subject is better fitted for an auto- 
matic Closure, as in the latter case no subject could be 
worse fitted for that proceeding. If other First Lords of 
the Treasury follow Mr. Balfour’s example of giving plenty 
of time for the discussion of all votes on which any party 
in Parliament desires to submit weighty and critical 
amendments, we cannot imagine any better way of sweep- 
ing up the litter at the end, than the application of the 
automatic Closure. And we do not hesitate to say that 
there is not any substantial party in Parliament which 
does not regard the regulation of Supply during the pre- 
sent Session as in the highest degree satisfactory and 
effective. 

But not only has Mr. Balfour scored a great success in 
relation to Supply,—a success which will almost certainly 
be followed by the elevation of the Sessional Order into a 
Standing Order on the opening of the next Session,—but he 
has in our opinion scored a still greater success in getting 
through Parliament a temperate and useful Irish Land 
Bill which neither the Irish landlords nor the Irish tenants 
nave even desired to wreck, though they did complain, not 
without justice, that it ought to have had for its discussion 
a good share of the time spent in vain on the abandoned 
Education Bill. This is a success which may be fairly 
said to outweigh, and far more than outweigh, the error 
made in regard to the Education Bill. And it would not 
have been achieved without the display of very high 
qualities both by the Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
and by the Leader of the House. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
conducted his difficult Bill through the House with the 
utmost tact and temper. He showed great mastery of 





the difficulties of the situation, and the utmost candour 
in dealing with the representative speakers on both sides, 
And he was supported by the First Lord of the Treasury 
with a spirit and a dignity that even put Mr. Carson to. 
silence and wrung reluctant support from Mr. Dillon, 
desirous though he evidently was of playing up to the. 
prejudices of Mr. Davitt, and the eager wish of the 
Gladstonians that the Government should fail in achieving 
what they had themselves failed in achieving from a 
different cause. The success of the Irish Land Bill ig 
indeed an immense success, and all the greater that it 
could only have been accomplished by making it the plain 
interest of landlords and tenants alike, and therefore of: 
course of the parties that represent them in the House of 
Commons, that in spite of all the difficulties and com- 
plexities of the Bill, it should not be lost. No man who. 
had not served Mr. Balfour’s long apprenticeship to the 
Irish question could have learned how to do what he has 
done. And the statesman who has achieved that, has far 
more than wiped out the effects of his miscalculation as 
to the Education Bill, and even surpassed his own success. 
in regulating Supply. 

And these are . no means the whole of Mr. Balfour's 
achievements, though they are the greatest of those in 
the Session just coming to anend. To carry through the 
English Agricultural Rating Bill, and to carry it through 
with the support of even one or two candid though eager 
Gladstonians in spite of the vituperation directed against 
it by the great mass of the Gladstonian party, would 
have been a feather in the cap of any other statesman. 
Yet in Mr. Balfour’s case it hardly counts. Neverthe- 
less, that was the Bill which drew upon him the sort 
of invective which has reached its climax in the innuendo 
that it is almost a prodigy when Mr. Balfour “ deviates 
into sense.” That Bill is the first great signal that 
has been given to the farmers of this country of the 
serious sympathy of any of our Governments with them 
in the long train of their misfortunes. Since the era of 
Free-trade it has been quite the fashion of both parties to 
declare either coldly or regretfully that the laws of Nature 
do not admit of any alleviation of their exceptional 
troubles. Mr. Balfour has broken through this dreary 
unanimity of discouragement, and by the Light Railways 
Bill no less than by the Agricultural Rating Bill has 
shown that he will not press unduly on an exceptionally 
burdened industry, and that he can and will help the 
farmers to help themselves. 

On the whole we submit that, in spite of the one failure, 
it is long since the House of Commons has done anything 
like such good work as has been achieved in the Session 
that is now coming to an end,—a Session neither com- 
menced prematurely nor prolonged to a weary length. 
Mr. Balfour has got through a Session of almost incredible. 
friction without once betraying either annoyance or, we 
might almost say, consciousness of the bitterness of his 
opponents,—especially of his opponents in the Press. We 
believe, indeed, that that partly accounts for the foolish 
inveteracy of many of the attacks upon him. It is 
confessed that on one or two occasions Mr. Balfour 
had not seen the daily papers; the rumour has even 
gone forth that he does not study them carefully; and 
the sensitive vanity of the journalists has been wounded. 
It has become the soothing fashion of the day to assume 
that the Press governs the world; and the mere rumour 
that the Leader of the House of Commons does not adore 
the great divinity of the nineteenth century has ruffled the 
inspiring priests of the various oracles almost beyond 
bearing. We do not pretend to know whether the rumour 
be true or false, but this at least is true, that Mr. Balfour 
has shown so complete an equanimity amidst all the 
contempt poured upon him, that if he has perused the 
attacks upon himself, he must have a strength of triple 
brass about his heart; and that if he has not, he has 
found in himself sufficient means of computing the trend 
of public opinion to guide the House of Commons all 
the more shrewdly for not painfully watching the rather 
misleading straws that indicate which way the momentary 
eddies of English opinion happen at any particular 
moment to be blowing. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 
[ 
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n in European politics since the battle of Sedan. 


revolutio . 1 
i the Daily Chronicle, England has under- 
a pi autonomy to Crete and to prevent the 


: e Christian inhabitants of the island—a 
destruction of te Powers at one time seemed in their 
Cree jl cowardice quite ready to connive—while Russia, by 
waar means if necessary, - to save the remnant of 
the Armenians. Of course such an understanding as this 

t be confined to the two points we have named. If 
pg derstanding has taken place we may take it for 
- saad that it has gone further and has taken into con- 

por “on other aspects of the Eastern question, such 
templation Joni O d Tl he 
as the future of Macedonia. ur readers will not 
surprised if we welcome the prospect of an under- 
standing with Russia with the greatest possible satis- 
faction. It may be remembered that this time last year 
we advocated as strongly as we could the formation of 
an understanding with the Government of the Czar. 
We ventured then to suggest that many influences 
were at work to draw us and Russia together, and 
we hinted our belief that so able a statesman as Lord 
Salisbury might sooner or later be able to arrive at a 
conclusion so favourable to this country. If, then, 
what we have long realised as the true goal of English 
diplomacy has been reached, we can sincerely say that 
we believe Lord Salisbury to have achieved the greatest 
stroke of statecraft accomplished during the present 
generation. - 

Our only misgiving (granted, of course, that the Daily 
Chronicle’s news is well founded) is as to whether Lord 
Salisbury has been bold enough and confident enough 
in the support of English public opinion to make his 
understanding with Russia an understanding without 
too many reservations. We mean by this that we 
trust he has frankly abandoned all desire on our part 
to regard the integrity of the Turkish Empire as an 
English interest, and has let it be known that we 
should not lift a finger to prevent the occupation of 
Constantinople by Ruassia,—provided only that Russia 
should enter the city on the eastern side and from 
Asia, and so should save from absorption the self- 
governing States in the Balkans. We feel confident that 
no statesman of Lord Salisbury’s genius and insight—if 
ever man had insight into the true meaning of inter- 
national relations it is he—can have failed to see that it 
would be useless to try to make a lasting or effective under- 
standing with Russia if the question of Constantinople were 
left out. Lord Salisbury cannot have any illusions as to the 
real objective of Russia’s policy. He must be fully aware 
that even if for the moment Russian statesmen disclaim 
any wish to go to Constantinople, they know in their 
hearts that the Russian people desire above all things to 
see the cross once more on the dome of St. Sophia. Our 
only fear is lest he should be too anxious not to advance 
beyond public opinion,—should, that is, adopt the attitude 
of, ‘I dare not consider the question of Constantinople at 
present, for I have no guarantee that the English people 
are at the moment prepared to endorse any definite 
proposal in regard to it.’ If perchance this should prove 
to be Lord Salisbury’s attitude in regard to the matter— 
we have no wish to assert that it is his attitude, and 
indeed sincerely trust that it is not—we hold that it 
is entirely mistaken. We believe that Dnglish public 
opinion is fully prepared to back up a_ responsible 
Foreign Minister of Lord Salisbury’s experience and 
knowledge in making an understanding with Russia on 
the Eastern question as a whole, and would have no sort 
of objection to seeing England abandon any attempt to 
prevent Russia from taking possession of the position on 
the Bosphorus which the Turks have so long misused. 
No doubt the nation would demand that this con- 
cession to Russia should be accompanied by equivalent 
concessions to England as regards her freedom of 
action on the Nile, but these, we take it, would be as it 
were automatically secured. If it is once understood 
that ‘we shall not prevent Russia from going to Con- 
stantinople when she chooses, she will not dream of 
insisting that we must be prevented from impairing 

the integrity of the Turkish Empire by remaining in 
Egypt. We do not believe that our statesmen half 
in this country, both as regards Turkey and as regards 
Russia. In the first place, there is now no serious 
wish on the part of any important section of Englishmen 


to preserve the Ottoman Empire. Englishmen for the 
last five or six years have been asking themselves: the 
question, “Is the Turkish Empire worth fightin for ?—is 
it worth ouc while to support Turkey?” The auswer 
that they have at last worked out is “No; it is not 
worth whils to support the Turks. The maintenance of 
the integri y of the Turkish Empire is not a British in- 
terest.” But we are in the main a businesslike people... 
Having once arrived at this proposition the country sees- 
that it is futile to go on acting as if it still held that the- 
occupation of Constantinople by Russia must be a caeus- 
belli. When you have once determined to abandon an 
object that has been in dispute with a neighbour, abandon 
it thoroughly, and do not get the odium of holding a 
position which you do not mean to maintain. If you 
have put your hat on a chair which some one else 
wants to sit on, and have made up your mind that. 
you do not want to keep him out of the chair, the- 
sensible plan is to remove your hat at once. Why. 
should you gratuitously be subject to the annoyance 
of having the man who wants the said chair prowling. 
round you and planning how he can inflict sufficient 
injuries upon you to make you remove the hat? That 
is the principle on which reasonable men act in private- 
life, and that, we believe, is the principle on which the- 
country intends to act in regard to Russia and Constan- 
tinople. They have determined that they have no real 
interest in keeping it unoccupied, and therefore they think 
that the Power which wants it will be rendered far less 
disagreeable by being politely told,—‘If it is only that 
old hat of mine which prevents you taking the chair, please 
do not scruple to turn it off. I have no objection.” As 
we have said, we firmly believe this to be the attitude of 
the nation at the present moment. Lord Salisbury may,, 
that is, go as far as he likes in making terms with. 
Russia. The country will welcome most cordially any. 
arrangement which his experience and sagacity recom- 
mend. 

If the understanding with Russia can be carried beyond 
the Eastern question, and can be made to include China 
and India, there will be still stronger grounds for 
gratitude to Lord Salisbury. Granted that we withdraw 
our caveat in regard to Constantinople, we do not 
see why Russia should not prove eminently reasonable 
in regard to India and China. If we are willing to 
drop our jealousy of a Russian advance in Asia, and. 
Russia is disabused of the notion that the only way 
of getting the hat removed from the chair is to make- 
herself as nasty as possible, there ought not to be- 
any difficulty. In the first place, we ought to acknow-. 
ledge fully the reasonableness of Russia’s desire for two- 
things in Asia,—i.e., a straight and convenient route for 
her trans-Siberian railway, and the possession of a port 
free from ice in the Pacific. It may not be possible 
for Russia to get these things instantly, but we ought to 
understand (1) that she will not be satisfied till she gets 
them, and (2) that her desire for them is to be treated. 
frankly as not detrimental to us. Again, we ought to- 
make up our minds as to what attitude we mean to adopt 
towards the Chinese Empire. That once clearly deter- 
mined, there should be no difficulty in marking off a 
course of joint action with Russia in the Far East 
which might last for fifty years. Further than that it is 
useless to look. 

We have purposely not attempted to deal on the present. 
occasion with the external results of the alleged under-~ 
standing with Russia. It is obvious, however, that the - 
effect must be great, both as regards France and as 
regards Italy. The Franco-Russian Alliance was to some 
extent directed against us. If, then, we come to an under-. 
standing with Russia, it follows that we must also come to - 
an understanding—perhaps not so intimate an understand-. 
ing, but still an understanding—with France. But this 
would mean a rearrangement of our relations with Italy, and 
so indirectly with Austria and Germany. We s not 
attempt to do more than indicate these facts on the 
present occasion. We will, however, say one thing. We. 
do not see why an understanding with Russia need affect. 
unfavourably our virtual alliance with Italy, though it. 





realise how complete is the revulsion of public feeling | 
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might, no doubt, lead to Italy falling out of the Triple 
Alliance. But this matter cannot, as we have said, be 
discussed on the present occasion. It is enough to 
indicate our belief that Italy will in no case be unfairly or 
injuriously treated by England. 
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THE TORY GRUMBLERS. 


IR HENRY HOWORTH’S letter to Tuesday’s Times 
is a remarkable performance,—in the first place, for 
its literary skill in so stating the facts of the last General 
Election as to make it appear that he was warranted in 
expecting an obstinate Tory resistance to all progress, 
however cautious and reasonable; and in the second place, 
un making it appear that what the Government have done 
cand are doing is not cautious and reasonable. We hold 
him to be, however skilful as a literary advocate, con- 
spicuously wrong on both heads. He rightly represents 
the Conservative Government as “ presiding over the 
most powerful coalition of modern times,” but no sooner 
has he uttered the word “ coalition” than he forgets it, 
and proceeds to argue as if the Liberal Unionists were of 
no account at all, and might for all practical purposes 
be neglected in considering the policy of the present 
Government. And yet Sir Henry Howorth is the last 
person in the House of Commons who ought to 
forget the conditions of that coalition. The alliance, 
though not the coalition, subsisted during the whole of 
the period between 1886 and 1892, and Sir Henry 
Moworth let us know on more than one occasion 
chow bitterly he complained of the consequences of 
that alliance. He led the attack,—the futile and we may 
‘say, though we ourselves felt a good deal of sympathy 
with it, the utterly insignificant attack,_on the Free 
Education Bill, on the ground which seemed to us a 
‘legitimate ground, that parents owe to their children a 
duty in the matter of education, and ought to contribute 
towards it whatever they can in the form of school-pence, 
‘hough they may be fairly exempted on the ground of 
extreme poverty where they are really unable to make the 
sacrifice; and he not only failed, but he failed we might 
almost say ostentatiously, in persuading the great majority 
of his own party to support that view, reasonable 
in its foundation, as we must say that it seemed to 
as. Not only the Liberal Unionists, but by far the 
wreater number of the thoroughgoing Conservatives, 
anited in maintaining that it was a sufficient sacrifice to 
‘demand from the parents that they should give up the 
hope of adding to their narrow wages by the earnings of 
their children, and that they ought not to be asked also 
to contribute school-pence towards their education. We 
hold that after that experience Sir Henry Howorth had 
no right to expect that the Liberal Unionists would not 
endeavour to infuse new life into the education move- 
ment from the point of view of sympathy with the 
popular cause ; and that when he sneers, as he does in the 
present letter, at the policy of “reaping Radical harvests 
with Conservative sickles,” he sneers at what he had 
sneered at years ago,and what he well knew that he could 
mot persuade the great majority of his own party to sneer 
-at with him. 

But that is not all. Sir Henry Howorth should have 
‘known perfectly well that the Liberal Unionists not only 
hold views divergent from those of the old Tory party,— 
views, however, with which the new Tory party agree, 
—on education, but hold views of a like kind on the 
«subject of the Irish Land-laws. When Mr. T. W. Russell 
was asked to enter the Government, every one knew 
that he had made terms with that Government on the 
subject of Irish land legislation, and that he would have 
refused to join it had it not conceded a good deal to 
the Ulster tenants’ which the Ulster landlords disap- 
prove. Everybody knows that Mr. Balfour, who conducted 
almost the whole of the Irish policy of the Government 
throughout the years 1886-92, and of whom Sir Henry 
Howorth appears to speak as amongst the “ English 
amateurs at legislation who know as much of the 
external economy of Ireland as most of us know 
about the other side of the moon,” is convinced that 
after the land legislation of 1881, it is both necessary 
and right to accept some of the principles for which 
Mr. T. W. Russell conditioned, and that the new 
Government had consented to make concessions in that 
direction. If Sir Henry Howorth was not prepared, as 
we are sure that even he was not prepared, to repeal 
the Irish Land Act of 1881 altogether, it was simply 
impossible at the end of the first period of fifteen 
years from its passing, not to revise some of its 
provisions in a sense favourable to the tenants who had 
y some imperfection of the Act failed to obtain what 
they had seen their brother-tenants obtaining, under its 








dl Sir Henry Howorth, lik Solan sien 
auses. Sir Henr oworth, like ever liticia 
engaged in the oianibt of last year, had dhe fallest una 
that some such measure as the present Irish Land Bil] 
would be brought in; and to cast any imputation of bad 
faith on the Government that has brought it in because it hag 
thrown over the principles on which the political victo 
was gained, is more than unreasonable, it is a perfect] 
topsy-turvy view of the situation. He says that in Voting 
against the Government “ we no doubt voted in a minorit 
but it must be remembered that the minority included 
the two sons of the Prime Minister, and the two nephews 
of the Duke of Devonshire.” We do remember it, but 
we remember also that the Prime Minister and the Duke 
of Devonshire had thought it right and reasonable 
to concede what the two sons of the former and the 
two nephews of the latter, with their very slight know. 
ledge of the history of the question, had decided to resist, 
and what it would have been more modest if they had 
declined to resist in that ostentatious fashion. For the 
present Government to have guided themselves by the 
counsels of Lord Macnaghten and Mr. Carson would have 
not only been unwise, but suicidal. Every one recognised 
that when Mr. T. W. Russell was admitted into the 
Administration, Mr. Balfour and his brother had declared 
in favour of yielding some of the demands of the Ulster 
tenants. Indeed, without so doing, it would have been 
impossible to accept the policy of the Irish Land Act of 
1881 at all. 

When Sir Henry Howorth declares that he and his 
friends are “ bound to maintain that the function of a 
Conservative Government is to carry out Conservative 
principles and to protect and cherish the rights of 
property as well as other rights,” in a sense fatal to the 
Irish Land Bill, he ignores two most glaring facts. The 
first is that the Government is a Unionist Government, 
and that the maddest thing a Unionist Government 
could do, would be to drive all the Ulster tenants into 
the Irish Home-rule movement, as they would have done 
by refusing at the appropriate time to amend the Land 
Act of 1881 so as to rectify its anomalies. And the 
second and even more important fact which Sir Henry 
Howorth ignores is this, that those statesmen who, looking 
at the matter from the Conservative side of politics, and 
not even from the Liberal Unionist side, have studied the 
complicated issues raised on the question of the Irish 
Land-laws, have come to the conclusion that justice is by 
no means altogether on the side of the Irish landlords, 
nay, that, on the contrary, a great deal of injustice has 
been done to the tenants. And though they would have 
much preferred to remedy that injustice by promoting 
purchase, and by that policy alone, they are absolutely 
unable to do so after the legislation of 1881, and after those 
fifteen years of its embodiment in practical administration, 
which have identified the Act of 1881 with the iuterests of 
a large proportion of the Irish people. It is not only in 
foreign policy that a Government of one political bias is 
bound to accept, more or less, a policy inherited froma 
Government of a different political bias. There are situa- 
tions in which a home policy may be adopted by one 
party, which the other party, when it comes back to 
power, can no more pretend to pluck up by the roots 
than it can pretend to reverse a deliberately adopted 
foreign policy which has been long and steadily pursued. 
In our opinion the Irish Land Act of 1881 has brought 
about a situation of this kind. The least Conservative 
policy we can even imagine,—the policy least adapted to 
promote Conservative principles in Ireland, principles 
fostering loyalty and strengthening the faith in justice,— 
would be to go back on what had been done and could 
not be undone without political disaster of the most 
serious kind; yet this it is of which Sir Henry Howorth 
and the ultra-Tory grumblers must be understood to 
complain, when they accuse the present Government of 
rashly and unjustly attempting to inaugurate an anti- 
Conservative policy. If they want to force on revolution 
in Ireland, that is precisely the course into which they 
should launch Lord Salisbury’s Administration. Sir Henry 
Howorth does not know it, but he is really a revolutionist 
in Conservative disguise. 





THE END OF THE MATABELE REVOLT. 

T looks as if the Matabele revolt had at last come to 
an end. Of course it is possible that the natives, 
inspired by the belief that they must expect no quarter, 
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may 4 - — — Ana lig Sete lai 
make ed serious difficulty arising in the future. Up 
agains the strongholds in the Matoppo hills—rocky 
till now honeycombed by a wonderful series of natural 
summits h ead communications—have been held with 
caves eo courage and persistency, and all efforts on 
—a ge whites to clear ~ hills = — . week 
‘sd unavailing. When, however, Colonel Baden- 
prov iI reconnoitred the hills on Sunday last, he was 
Pow ® rt that the impis had been completely broken 
tg oa Phat the scattered bands were willing to 
up, no and on Tuesday the Colonial Office received an 
a telegram from General Goodenough stating that 
the Eastern district of the Matoppos had been now 
completely cleared of all organised rebels. This happy 
change in the situation was no doubt the result of 
Colonel Plumer’s action last week, which, though it did 
not appear 80 conclusive at the time, had evidently a very 
depressing effect upon the rebels. It showed them that 
even when they outnumbered the whites by twenty to one 
they could not hope to win the day. 

With the final act of the rebellion comes the question, 
—What ought now to be done to reorganise the country, 
and to prevent the Matabele from again breaking out in 
rebellion ? The problem is infinitely harder than that with 
which the United States have several times been confronted 
at the end of an Indian war, or than that with which we 
found ourselves face to face at the close of the New 
Zealand insurrection. The Indians and the Maoris did not 
provide the labour of the districts in which the war had 
taken place. As soon as they had been beaten, and so 
deprived of the power of killing and harrying the settlers, 
the incident was closed. It is not so in Matabeleland. 
There the natives are needed for labour in the mines and 
on the farms. Without their labour Rhodesia cannot be 
occupied and developed. If the blacks were to be driven 
out, the Colony would be pee: useless, and —— as 
well be abandoned. Nothing can be done with it unless 
there is a fairly plentiful supply of black labour. The 
problem, then, is not only how to beat the blacks, but how, 
after they are beaten, to treat them in such a way that 
they will regain confidence in the white man and seek 
employment at his hands. Clearly the only effective way 
of doing this is to make them feel, on the one hand, that 
they will be well treated, and on the other, that the force 
at the disposal of the whites is so strong that there 
is no possibility of any new rising being successful. 
This last impression can only be produced by an effective 
military organisation, which shall in no case be liable to 
removal from the country, and by the opening up of good 
means of communication. One of the causes of the recent 
troubles was the fact that the country was never properly 
conquered by the Chartered Company. They just did 
enough in the way of conquest to make it possible to stake 
out mining claims and no more. The rest was left to luck, 
and the natives were allowed to keep their old military 
——— practically unimpaired. If, instead of turning 
at once to the congenial task of gold prospecting, the 
Chartered pee had busied itself with watehing the 
movements of the natives, and preventing the reforma- 
tion of their impis, and, still more important, had pressed 
on the railway, the insurrection might have been nipped 
» _, It - ae to the railway that we must 
ook in the future for the pacification of Matabeleland. 
When once the railway is ot tase all fear of serious 
native trouble will be removed. Railway construction 
and the improvement of communications generally will be 
the best security for the peace of Matabeleland. The 
future treatment of the natives is a subject which cannot 
be satisfactorily dealt with at present. We are not yet sufli- 
ciently clear as to the facts. The only thing that is evident is 
that the treatment, whatever it is, must be different from 
that of the past. Two accounts are given of the way in 
oe ats men treated the blacks prior to the revolt. 

Tding to one version they treated them with great 
brutality and unfairness, ond inigved the Matabele with 
an intense hatred of their conquerors. According to the 
other Version the whites treated the natives too well, and 
demoralised them by indulgence. It is not, of course, 
alleged by those who hold this view that the whites did 
this out of pure philanthropy. What is asserted is that 





indulgence to their men, and maintained no sort of 
discipline. Probably both stories are partly true. In 
all likelihood there were a good many cases not only 
of real cruelty and tyranny, but of petty cheating by 
individual employers,—instances, that is, of false promises 
and broken contracts. Again, there were probably not @ 
few cases of great recklessness in the matter of dealing. 
with the natives indulged in by employers, who thought 
only of getting together a band of labourers, and who 
cared nothing as to the general effect produced by their 
action on the native question. If this was the case, it 
points to the necessity for a careful and judicious 
regulation of the traffic in native labour. On the one 
hand, means must be taken to make the control now 
exercised by the native Commissioners more effective than 
before, and, on the other, public opinion must be looked 
to to put down the demoralisation of labour by reckless- 
ness and over-lavishness. 

It is still too early to speak with confidence as to the 
immediate cause of the war. It is evident, however, that 
the revolt had long been planned, and that only an oppor-. 
tunity was required. The insurrection might, and probably 
would, have come even if the rinderpest and the: 
slaughtering of the cattle to prevent infection had not 
excited the natives, and if the defeat of the English at 
Krugersdorp, and the consequent denudation of the 
country of so many of its regular defenders, had not. 
given them the feeling that victory was certain. The: 
Raid was, however, the signal for revolt, and the Raid 
also made it impossible to cope with the revolt while 
it was in its infancy,—those are, we think, ascertained 
facts. At the same time, it is difficult to believe that the 
peace could in any case have been kept very long. As we 
have said above, the country was never properly con- 
quered, and the Matabele were determined sooner or later 
to have it out with the whites. It is to be hoped that 
now at last the country will be properly conquered. 
We have no desire for reprisals, and should view 
anything of that kind as criminal and foolish in the 
highest degree. We do not, however, wish to see a truce- 
patched up anyhow. The country must be properly re- 
duced, and all the armed bands broken up, before we can 
consider that we are out of the wood. As long as there is. 
any smouldering resistance we must deal with it. No 
doubt the local levies will, as usual, be most anxious to 
get to their homes, but they must be patient. It would 
be the merest madness to repeat the blunder of 1892, and 
to pretend that the country had been subdued when in. 
truth it was still in insurrection. 





PROFESSIONALISM IN GAMES, 


cs the second time in the present season the athletic 

world has been stirred to its depths. The two 
disturbances have come, curiously enough, from opposite 
poles. The first, as our readers will remember, was due to 
the action of the captain of the Cambridge team in the 
inter-University cricket match. Brothers in blood and in 
cricketing renown were riven asunder by the question 
whether Mr. Mitchell was justified in directing his bowler 
to send down some “no-balls” in order to prevent Oxford 
from “ following on.” But now it is the conduct of certain 
professionals which has given rise to excitement of the 
keenest kind, and to lamentations upon the supposed 
evidences of decadence in the national game. What did 
those professionals do? Five of them, of whom four— 
Lohmann, Richardson, Abel, and Hayward—are Surrey 
players, and of whom the fifth, Gunn, hails from Notts, 
having been selected by the Surrey County Committee, who 
were in charge of the arrangements, to play in the final match 
of the season between England and Australia, asked, in a 
joint-note, for a fee of £20 each for so playing. In the two. 
previous inter-Imperial matches of the year, which were 
played on the grounds of the Marylebone and the 
Lancashire Cricket Clubs respectively, a fee of £10, with 
expenses, had been paid to and accepted by the professional 
players engaged. The Surrey Committee, after receiving 
the application for enhanced pay, appear to have repeated, 
in the case of their own four players at any rate, their 
invitation to play in the great match, but to have specified 
the lower scale of pay. The four men refused to play on 
those terms, whereupon the Committee filled up all the 


the white prospectors were very anxious to obtain black | men’s places, and issued on Saturday morning last a fresh. 


bour, and to secure it the more easily, gave every kind of ! list of the England eleven against the Australians. Their 
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“firm attitude” was rewarded by a large measure of 
success, for on Saturday evening all their own four 
recalcitrant players, except Lohmann, who has since 
apologised, “ p themselves unreservedly in the 
hands of the Surrey Committee,” whereupon that august 
body, its honour saved, restored the penitents to their 
places. 

To the hotly-debated question, which side was in the 
xight before the three players surrendered, we are inclined 
to answer “both.” Much has been written about the want 
of patriotism shown by the players in haggling over wages 
for playing in a match of national importance, and in 
“ putting on the screw” when the side had practically 
been made up. If, it bas been said, the question had 
‘been raised earlier in the season, before the elevens had 
been chosen for the matches against Australia, there 
would have been much to be said for meeting in a liberal 
fashion the players’ desire for an enhanced scale of re- 
muneration on the occasion of those matches. On the one 
hand, the takings at such matches are very large in- 
deed, and on the other hand, the nervous strain to which 
each individual player is subjected in contests which, in 
a very literal sense, are watched by the whole country 
and even by the whole Empire, is unquestionably much 
‘greater than that involved in ordinary first-class county 
‘matches. It is certainly not on the face of it unreason- 
-able that those who submit to the extra strain should 
have some more substantial share in the extra receipts. 
‘So much is allowed by many people who at the same time 
consider that there was something “ unsportsmanlike” in 
“the attempt of the players whose names have been given 
to drive a bargain within a few days of the last and 
“decisive inter-Imperial match of the season, and par- 
“ticularly in the conduct of those of the Surrey professionals 
who then refused to play for their own club at the rate of pay 
‘which they had accepted on the Lancashire ground. We 
are unable to see any point in these complaints. The 
~whole body of cricket professionals, or that very limited 
‘section of them from which selections for the matches 
‘with Australia were likely to be made, may indeed have 
been foolish and unenterprising in failing to make some 
such representation as has been just suggested early in 
the season. But what reason was there why any or all of 
the men who had been chosen to play in the deciding 
match, which, being looked forward to with extraordinary 
interest, was certain to attract an enormous “ gate,” should 
not seek to make the best terms they could for that 
occasion ? They are working men or small shopkeepers, 
whose devotion of their summer months to cricket is pretty 
certain both to render intermittent and precarious their 
earnings in any occupation duiing the remaining part of 
their cricket years and also to greatly curtail, if not 
-destroy, their prospects of earning a comfortable livelihood 

-for themselves and their wives and families after their 
- cricket yearsare over. It is therefore a matter of very real 
- importance to them to be able to save a considerable sum on 
the takings of each year’s cricket, and may it not fairly be 
held that their duty in that regard towards their families 
.. and towards the maintenance of their own independence 
in old age overrides any claim which can be put for- 
~ ward, or conjured up, on behalf of the prestige of one 
. part of the Empire against another, or on that of their 
county club? In effect, it is really futile to apply such a 
word as ‘“unsportsmanlike” to the action of certain 
. players in connection with the recent match. To them 
and their class cricket is a trade—an honourable and 
attractive trade, if you will, but still a trade—in which 
they are justified in making, and are even bound to make, 
-as much as they can, so long as they act squarely and 
above-board, which was certainly done by Abel and his 
friends in regard to the late match. On the other hand, 
it may quite well be the fact that from the point of view 
of public cricket pure and simple, the Committee of the 
Surrey Club were justified in making the stand they did 
against the players. It might, no doubt, be very awkward 
- indeed for county or any other cricket clubs if a precedent 
- were set of the successful combination of players to obtain 
-a higher rate of pay for any particular match. The same 
‘kind of manceuvre, it may be argued, might be tried in 
connection with some match on which the issue of the 
county championship hung, and might be defended by 
similar arguments, and in such a case the County Com- 
mittee concerned would not be able, as the Surrey 
Dommittee were able the other day, to fill up their eleven 








ancnsctinigil 
with men all but, if not quite, as good ag those who 
declined to play. An element of uncertainty would th 
be introduced into the regular system of first-class ae 
contests which would be fatal to its continuance op 4 
present footing. And, therefore, the Surrey Committee 
may be held to have acted representatively, and in a spirit 
deserving cordial recognition from all amateur crick, 

in taking the high line which they adopted so succesgfy)} 
in opposition to Abel and his friends. 7 


The truth, indeed, is that beyond a certain point, at an 
rate, the amateur and professional elements are essentiall? 
conflicting. Up to a certain point not only is there no 
such conflict, but the two elements work in perfect har. 
mony, and reinforce one another. Thus the standard of 
technical excellence in any game in which skill plays 4 
predominant part is sure to be raised by the growth 
within limits, of the professional element. The standard 
of bowling in cricket would undoubtedly never hayg 
reached its present height had it not been for the 
steady labour of professionals in practice and in precept; 
and with the rise in the level of bowling excellence, that 
of batting and fielding has also risen; so that it may be 
truly said that the art of cricket as we now know it hag 
been very largely built up by pa. Again, while 
it is certainly to be deplored that the element of pro. 
fessionalism has been allowed to creep into Rugby 
football, as played in the North, in a surreptitious and 
unrecognised manner, it will hardly be denied that in 
respect of scientific, and even of artistic, quality the 
general level of play is higher in that region than it was 
ten years ago, or that it is higher there than in parts of 
the country where the game is made less of a business, 
The recognition of this fact provides some justification for 
the movement in favour of starting a group of clubs in 
which, contrary to the Rugby Union rules, professionalism 
shall be frankly recognised. That certainly would bea 
much more satisfactory state of things than a system 
under which professionalism cannot apparently be stamped 
out, and even flourishes in defiance of regulations, And, 
obviously, if that element is once clearly recognised in 
Rugby football, the possibility of strikes, or something 
like them, would have to be reckoned with. And evenif, 
as is quite possible, the close co-operation of different 
clubs should reduce that danger to a minimum, there 
would still be something inferior in what may be called 
the moral atmosphere of the game when played mainly or 
largely for a fee (though well earned), as compared with 
that of the game played merely for its own keen delights and 
the glory of victory. There is, in a word, both gain and 
loss in connection with professionalism in any game. The 
game gains technically, but the element of chivalry which 
attaches to sport is apt to be impaired. 





CLERICAL BAZAARS. 

: i may be questioned whether a Prime Minister has 

ever evoked more general, if concealed, hostility in 
clerical circles than Lord Salisbury caused some weeks ago 
by his condemnation of certain charitable methods much 
in favour with those who want to raise money for pious 
objects. The correspondence columns of the Guardian 
have borne ample witness to this excitement. Our con- 
temporary, instead of drawing a veil over Lord Salisbury’s 
indiscretion, as it was obviously the duty of an ecclesi- 
astical organ to do, has chosen to emphasise it. It has 
made the soothing and semi-sacred “ bazaar” an object of 
disapproval, if not of invective. It has allowed, indeed, 
both sides to be heard, but it has summed up against the 
accused. The bazaar, which to many minds seems almost 
identical with the Church of England, if not with religion 
itself, is a thing, we are told, to be discouraged,—tolerated 
perhaps for a time until some better mode of getting 
money can be devised, but at most only tolerated. The 
Guardian does not seem to remember what a whole field 
of virtuous action will thus be closed to those many 
excellent persons whose fingers are stronger than their 
heads. To put down bazaars seems like withholding 4 
means of grace. To make a variety of more or less useless 
objects, to collect and arrange them in tent or assembly- 
room, perhaps—a yet higher round in the ladder of 
sanctity—to hold a stall, these be the ideals of the modern 
churchwoman. And shall they all be abandoned at the 
bidding of a cynical statesman and a presuming news 
paper? Assuredly not. 
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inst bazaars we take to be that 


The oe nn oerumeente of charity, while they are 


on f amusement. They share this 
really inh charity balls, charity concerts, and charity 


inds. Money is wanted for this or 
re se rs “ is applied Tor it is found not to 
that object, abe idly. The persons asked set forth, by 
ons = th amber and severity of existing claims 
way of reply, ser and as no one can decently express 
pa i these alleged obligations are either as 
—_ unetually discharged as the answer implies, 
many lak once feels beaten. It has been discovered, 
bed that if people are asked not to give money to a 
harity, but to spend money in furnishing a bazaar, or 
b in selling the articles furnished, the request is much 
ate received. For a bazaar the line between necessary 
and optional claims is far less severely drawn. People do 
not mind crossing the border of their own parish; they 
will even suffer their benevolent enthusiasm to overflow 
into another diocese, or to take flight to heathen lands. 
If they are indisposed to find money for the purchase of 
articles to be sold, they are quite willing that their 
daughters should besiege their friends with prayers for the 
useless remainders of the knitting-needle or the em- 
broidery-frame. No one seems ever to turn an absolutely 
deaf ear to requests of this kind. Something or other is 
found or made or bought. Indeed the expenditure is 
made strictly productive, inasmuch as the purchase of 
to-day ministers to the sale of to-morrow. It is objected 
by the moralist that whatever good charity of this kind 
may do to the object for which money is wanted, it can 
only do harm to the persons who provide the money in 
these indirect ways. If they cared for the object they 
would be equally willing to provide it directly. If they 
close their ears to an appeal for a 5s. subscription, and 
open them toa request to collect and sell five shillings- 
worth of knick-knacks, is it not plain that they find their 
reward, not in the good done to the charity, but in the 
amusement derived from doing that good? We can 
imagine the chorus of protestations that will come from 
hard-worked clergymen who have to add to all their other 
labours the drudgery and annoyance of getting up a 
bazaar, at the suggestion that there can be any amusement 
associated with it. Nor do we for a moment suppose that 
to them there is. But then they can stand the test that 
we have mentioned. If they had 5s. to spare, they 
would infinitely rather give them than have anything to 
do with a bazaar. They, however, are not the persons we 
have in view. Weare quite sure that if the workers for 
bazaars and the sellers at bazaars got no amusement 
whatever from their preparation and conduct, very few 
bazaars would be held. What other motive, indeed, can 
there be? It is not disinterested love for the charity. 
If it were, they would at once give whatever they 
could afford. Consequently, work done for and at a 
bazaar must be its own reward. Even then the hand 
may not go willingly into the pocket, but it goes less 
unwillingly than it would go otherwise. Obviously this 
conception of Christian liberality does not in the least 
resemble St. Paul’s. The money he desired from his 
converts was to be given “not grudgingly, or of neces- 
sity.” The hypothesis on which bazaars and all similar 
methods are based, is that, as the money will certainly be 
given grudgingly, the highest triumph of Christian in- 
genuity is to insure that it shall be given of necessity. 
People, it is argued, will decline to give money, but they 
will not decline to take part in, or at least to go to, a 
bazaar. St. Paul again tells us that “the Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver.” Cheerful givers being now hard to find 
we have improved on this doctrine, and lavish our 
ingenuity on the unwilling giver,—on the man who must 
tempted into being charitable, on the woman who 
demands in return for her outlay a reasonable prospect of 
being a little less dull than she would be if she stayed at 
ome, 


_ The defence to this indictment is not without force, but 
it completely misses the point of the accusation. We can 
readily believe that there are many to whom what has 
just been said either does not apply or applies very im- 
perfectly. There are people who have no money to give, 
ut who will gladly give time and labour in lieu of 
money. All, however, that this amounts to is, that there 
18 hardly such a thing as unmixed evil in the world. 
Owever foolish or selfisi: any particular expenditure 


entertainmen 


may be, there will be some one who enters upon it with 
clean hands and a pure heart. But the defenders of bazaars 
do not concern themselves with these exceptional characters. 
For the most part they allow judgment to go by default. 
They admit that bazaars are objectionable, but they plead 
that they are necessary. Is it better, they ask, that. 
schools should be closed, that churches or mission-rooms- 
should remain unbuilt, that parochial needs of all kinds. 
should go unsatisfied ; or that the clergy should shut their 
eyes to the undoubted but after all not very serious draw-. 
backs attendant on bazaars, and use the money they bring. 
in without inquiring too curiously into the motives of 
those who contribute it? We are not going to give a 
very positive answer to this question. Indeed, it is one 
which hardly admits of a positive answer. In each case. 
the encouragement given to unsatisfactory forms of. 
charity must be weighed against the loss, which, if these 
forms are not held to be permissible, must fall upon many 
excellent undertakings. We will only point out that the 
contention that bazaars encourage a mischievous delusion. 
as to the nature and object of charity is not met by the. 
contention that money cannot be raised without them. 
Let us suppose that the profits of the gambling tables at 
Monte Carlo were devoted to religious objects; that. 
instead of being the property of a commercial company,. 
they belonged to some ecclesiastical body which dis- 
tributed the proceeds among needy parishes or feeble 
missions. In that case the argument from necessity might. 
be just as strong as in the case of bazaars. We should 
be asked to think of the many good works which would 
inevitably come to an end if Monte Carlo no longer attracted 
gamblers from every quarter of the globe. A distinction 
may, of course, be set up between the evils associated 
with selling useless articles at extravagant prices, and. 
tisking large sums at play. But it is a distinction of. 
degree rather than of Kind. No one, so far as we can. 
remember, ever committed suicide at a bazaar, and Monte- 
Carlo is very much maligned if a good many suicides can- 
not be traced to its influence. But if bazaars degrade 

charity, if they mislead those who take part in them into 

thinking that they are serving God and doing good to 
man when all the time they are only amusing themselves,. 
how can it be right to have recourse to them? The 
defence, if defence there be, must take a different form.. 
It must go on the theory—never, perhaps, a very safe one— 

that de minimis non curat ecclesia, that where money is 
very much wanted it does not do to be too particular, that. 
though help from a less questionable source would be more- 
welcome, help from any source whatever is better than 

none at all. This is not a line of defence that particularly 

takes our fancy, but we can imagine none better. If the 

clergy could rise to the height of their vocation and forego. 
money rather than raise it by doubtful means, it might in 
the long-run be better for the Church and better for- 
religion. But, for the time being, it might involve the 

abandonment or curtailment of many good works. If 
religious people had more faith in Providence, and less in 

their own machinery, they might be willing to run this 
tisk, or rather they might feel well assured that after all 

it would be only infinitesimal. But faith of this kind is 

rare, and perhaps easily evoked by the miscellaneous 
purposes which bazaars so often serve. 





THE HARVEST. 


) is a pity that such glorious weather as we have 
enjoyed this summer should do any harm; but the: 
drought, which lasted with few interruptions, and with. 
none worth mentioning in some parts of England, from 
the end of March till the middle of June, returning in 
July, proved too severe for all crops but wheat and 
potatoes, so that the harvest now being gathered in is a. 
meagre one on the whole in the greater portion of the. 
country. As in 1893 and 1895, the Northern counties of 
England and Ireland, and almost the whole of Scotland, 
were favoured with more rain during the trying period 
than fell in the South, causing great variations in the 
crops. But the difference was not as distinctly marked 
as it was in the two earlier dry seasons, local storms 
having been distributed capriciously, as shown by 
the fact that Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Kent were. 
effectively helped by rain at a time when none worth 
notice had fallen in the South or West of England 








generally. Similarly, some of the Northern and North- 
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‘Western counties failed to receive an equal share of the 
rain which fell in the rest of the Northern half of the 
country. Scotland, on the other hand, has been even 
more fortunate than in the two earlier seasons of drought, 
and has now in sight one of the best all-round havests 
produced in that country for many years, every crop being 
good or fair. Ireland, though not up to the Northern 
-division of Great Britain in the general harvest outlook, 
thas comparatively little to complain of now that the root 
crops have been refreshed by rain, except that the hay 
-crop proved light in the greater part of that country. 

Wheat, which is the great crop of the year, was sown 
vunder very favourable conditions last autumn, and 
“flourished throughout the mild and dry winter. Where 
thick enough on the ground and well established in root 
growth, this crop withstands almost any degree of drought 
to which we are liable in the United Kingdom, and 
-although on some soils it has suffered from premature 
ripening, it is estimated above average in nearly every 
-county. The straw is somewhat short, as a rule; but the 
crop was generally thick on the ground, and has seldom 
suffered less injury from storms or insect or fungoid pests. 
‘The ears are well filled, and the grain is heavy and of 
good quality. The yield is estimated by the best 
authorities at about thirty-two bushels an acre, or 
nearly three bushels above the last ten years’ average. 
For sowing barley February was an exceptionally favour- 
able month; but, unfortunately, most farmers were not 
ready or willing to sow much of the crop so early. March 
‘is their customary time for sowing, and a great deal of the 
work was left over for that month, which proved too wet for 
field operations. Consequently, the greater portion of the 
barley crop was not sown until April, when the drought 
commenced, and such corn had no chance of growing to 
perfect maturity. The result is that the barley crop is 
below the mark in all but a few Northern counties of 
England, though above that standard in Scotland, if not 
in Ireland also. Oats require more moisture than 
-barley, and accordingly suffered more from the drought, 
so that they are more or less deficient in every English 
county, very light in most districts, and somewhat below 
average in Scotland and Ireland. The pulse crops vary 
greatly, but are deficient on the whole. Hay proved one 
of the lightest of crops in nearly the whole of England 
-and in the South of Ireland, while excellent in Scotland. 
Potatoes promise to be very abundant in all divisions of 
the Kingdom, as they were last year. Rocts failed to 
plant to a great extent when first sown, and the 
acreage of mangolds is exceptionally small, while it 
is doubtful whether repeated sowings of swedes have 
insured growth on the usual area devoted to that 
crop. Both crops have been greatly improved by 
the recent rains, but can hardly produce enough for the 
keep of live-stock during a prolonged winter, as the hay- 
stacks are small. Farmers have been busy lately in sowing 
white turnips and other forage crops, to come in for con- 
sumption after mangolds and swedes have been finished, 
and before the grass can be expected to grow in the 
pastures next spring. The fate of the hop crop is still 
uncertain ; but a fair yield will probably be obtained if 
‘fine weather continues. 

The recent change to unsettled and comparatively cold 
weather did not suit corn-growers, beneficial though the 
rain was to roots and to the second growths of grasses 
and clover. In the early districts the greater part of the corn 
has been safely garnered; but in the North of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland comparatively little has been 
carted. Therefore, wet weather would be a serious mis- 
“fortune, and now that the forage crops have been amply 
refreshed, we must hope for another settled period of the 
-brilliant sunshine, of which we have enjoyed so great a share 
during the last four months. The financial results of the har- 
~vest will be small at the best,and they will be almost ruinous 
if wet weather spoils the quality or condition of the grain. 
Prices are extremely low, even for the best of corn, at the 
present time, last week’s average for eight bushels of 
wheat, weighing 4801b., having been only 23s. 6d., or 
between a halfpenny and three-farthings a pound. Although 
there will be an extra yield, the crop at such a price will 
hardly pay expenses, and, indeed, the return from the 
grain alone cannot cover them, unless where the produc- 
tion is a good deal over the average. If this amounts to 
thirty-two bushels an acre, the return at the rate named 
above will be no more than £4 14s.,—not much of 





a sum to cover rent, rates, taxes, wages, cost 

keep, depreciation of working-plant, ro ay oak 
men’s bills, to say nothing of the living of the farce 
and his family. It is true that there is the straw which 
often comes to as much as the grain nowadays; but man 
farmers are prohibited by their covenants from sellin 
straw, and if all sold it, that commodity would soon be 
drug in the market. The wheat harvest is believed to = 
the best produced since 1868, also a year of prolon 
drought and heat. But what a difference the fall ip 
prices which has occurred since that year will make to 
the farmers’ receipts for the grain! It will not do to 
take the yearly average of 1868—no less than 63s, 9q 
per quarter—as indicative of the receipts from the crop of 
that year. The weekly average in May touched 74s, 74, g 
quarter, but fell considerably before harvest. Still, for 
two or three months afterwards the price was between 50s, 
and 60s., and farmers sold a large portion of their wheat 
at such rates, while the average for the whole year 1869 
when the remainder of the crop was disposed of, was 
48s, 2d., or more than double the current price. The 
present value of barley is no criterion, as there is no 
malting grain in the market, except perhaps a very little 
of the new crop, but throughout the last malting season 
the weekly average price was only from 21s. to 25s, 84, 4 
quarter, and last week it was no more than 19s, 54d, 
whereas the yearly average was 43s. in 1868 and 39s. 5d, 
in the following year. Unless prices rise very much above 
the present level, it is clear that the small crop of barley 
will give but a miserable return to growers. As to oats, 
the yield of which will be even more short of the standard 
than that of barley, the average price stands at 14s. 9d. a 
quarter, as compared with 28s. 1d. in 1868 and 26s, in 
1869. These figures show how great was the misrepre. 
sentation of certain speakers in the debate on the Agri- 
cultural Land Rating Bill who declared that the depres. 
sion in agriculture was simply one of wheat. The case of 
the farmers is all the worse from the shortness of feed, 
which has greatly reduced the value of their live-stock, 
The recent rains will help them in this respect in relation 
to autumn, winter, and early spring keep alike; but we 
fear that the results of the harvest in all its branches will 
do nothing to lift the cloud of depression which has s0 
long hung over our most important national industry. 








DOES CIVILISATION ENERVATE? 


LIVE SCHREINER, in her admirable picture of the 
life of the Boers, in the August number of the 
Fortnightly Review, goes out of her way to advocate a theory 
that seems not only very hasty but very far from plausible, 
that the tendency of civilisation is to emasculate the races 
which are subjected to its influence. But it would have been 
well for her, had that been her principal object, to define to 
herself clearly what she means by civilisation, and what she 
means by emasculating, and she does neither. She seems to 
think that civilisation can only show itself in a life that is 
not in immediate contact with the earth and its natural pro- 
cesses, that is far from the struggle with the wild life of the 
animal kingdom, that does not suffer from fierce suns, from 
the terrors of the storm, from the perpetual threatening of 
hostile agencies, and that is not shielded by the constant 
presence of human allies. She thinks the age of great cities 
in itself necessarily enervating :— 

“As the great individual is seldom found more than three 
generations removed from ancestors who wrought with their hands 
and lived in the open air, so the most powerful races seldom sur- 
vive more than a few centuries of the enervation of an artificial 
life. As the physical body becomes toneless and weakened, s0 
also the intellectual life grows thin; and it is as necessary for the 
nation as for the individual who would recupurate, to return again 
and again, and lying flat on the bosom of our common mother, to 
suck direct from the breast of nature the milk of life, which, 
drawn through long artificial channels, tends to become thin and 
ceases to nourish. Most great conquering peoples have been 
within hail of the nomads’ encampment; and all great nations 
at the time when they have attained their greatness were largely 
agricultural or pastoral. The city kills.” (p. 234.) 

But then she goes on to protest that it is not the direct 
contact with external nature itself that she regards as 80 
essential to the force and virility of man, but rather the 
habits of mind which it engenders, and to declare that until 
civilisation has eaten away force of will, and strenuousness of 








habit, and promptitude of action, it does not begin to under: 
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fall:— 

« Jt is this decay W 
of life in that high con 


cities, with their ahve om the natural conditions of life, are at 


. 2 ty r 
their wide nee ot the cause; and it is a vulgar commonplace, 
once the yi city aot recruited from the more primitive country, 
that — ‘* pulated in six generations. Vast and gorgeous 
it would fme heralded and accompanied the falls of great 
cities have dthe ruins of Nineveh, Babylon, Rome, and the vast 
oples; an India and Greece, are the graves under which a 


fallen cities cer mighty people were buried while the walls yet 


— ern be almost as rational to inquire in the case of a 


bor -eati inking himself, ho, 
zoan habitually Over ont “Hity of gout and diseased liver, what 
taking a or which mouthful of meat or drink it wa3 which 
= or his death, as to assert that because no detail of a given 
rc f civilisation is directly and instantly destructive to 
parsed individual life, morally and physically, that therefore 

the whole system is not slowly but surely so.” (p. 234.) 

But where is the evidence that civilisation, as such, does 

andermine strength of will, strenuousness of habit, and 

promptitude of action? What does civilisation mean? 

It means originally the totality of the tendencies that turn 

men into citizens, into brother citizens who can co-operate 

for the good of a State, and deny themselves what they 
would otherwise desire, for the same end. Do great 
cities always, or even generally, undermine these tendencies ? 

Do the severest struggles with external nature promote 

them? Olive Schreiner deals only with the life of the Suuth 

African Boers, and regards their history and discipline as 

supporting her view, that it is this elose contact with 

physical natare which has made them a conquering and 
virile race. But what will she say to the far severer life of 
the Eskimos on the one hand? And what will she say 
to the tendencies promoted by the Guilds and Trade- 

Unions of great cities on the other? Have the struggles 

with the polar frosts and snows made of the Eskimos a 

conquering raceP Have the struggles between capital and 

labour failed to make of the Dutch ancestors of the Boers a 

masculine and, for a considerable period at least, a conquering 

race? Surely nothing can be less true than that the con- 
flict with overwhelming physical forces tends to promote 
that spring and elasticity of type which makes a race 
formidable. That the Boers are masculine and formidable 
no one will deny, but it is because they were pitted against 
difficulties in some moderate proportion to their powers, and 
not of akind to exhaust them, that they have become what 
they are. And surely nothing can be less true than that the 
life of great cities has never tended to promote the masculine 
characteristics of a great race in at least an equal, if not even 
a greater, degree. The growth of the great Guilds and mer- 
cantile corporate bodies, and again of the Trade-Unions, in 
modern times, has illustrated in the most impressive manner 
how the life of great cities may tend to make great races 
more manly and formidable than they ever could have been 
without that concentration of civic qualities provided by 
important centres of social life. What Olive Schreiner really 
assails in the life of great cities is not their comparative 
removal from the life of physical nature, but their too 
successful organisation of the more exciting and enervating 
pleasures, their elaborate arrangements for spending and 
gambling and not unfrequently for riotous self-indulgence. 
So long as you can keep the life of the race strenuous, 
whether by conflict with external nature, or by conflict with 
the social perils which threaten States from the inside, so long 
you have all the discipline essential to growth and grandeur. 
Only the difficulties must not be in excess; otherwise the race 
which encounters them will gradually sink under them, as the 
Eskimo and other savage tribes have done. Of course great 
cities lend themselves to great dissoluteness no less than to 
great efforts of organised self-denial. But we disbelieve that 
it is the immigration of rural labour which has supplied our 
great towns with all their masculine qualities. Many a man 
who as a village labourer was of small account, has found in 
the more active fellowship of the town or city what was most 
needed to turn him into a true man. 

The best test of Olive Schreiner’s theory is the comparative 
manliness of the most civilised and the least civilised elements 
m modern society. Is it in the least true that “the great 
individual is seldom found more than three generations 
Temoved from ancestors who wrought with their hands and 
lived in the open air” ? We believe that it is by no means 
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true. That would exclude the most powerful Kings from the 
category of greatness, for most of them have been removed! 
by far more than three generations from ancestors whe 
worked with their hands and lived in the open air. How 
would Olive Schreiner show that William the Conqueror or 
Henry II. or Edward I. or Edward III. or the great Tudors, 
were removed by only three generations from men who 
worked with their hands and lived in the open airP OF 
course, we do not often know the ancestors on the mother’s 
side of such men as Rajah Brooke or Warren Hastings or 
Lord Clive, but we should be surprised to hear that Olive 
Schreiner could prove her assertion as regards any one of 
them, or indeed as regards Alexander the Great or Julius ox 
Augustus Caxsar, or Gregory VII. or Charlemagne. So far 
as evidence goes, we believe Olive Schreiner’s view to be an. 
utterly unsupported guess. 

And as to the tendency of the growth of great cities to: 
enervate nations, there is no proof of it at all unless we 
identify the life of great cities with the passion for idleness. 
and pleasure and self-indulgence, which sometimes, but by nc 
means universally, accompanies their growth. When you get 
a large proletariat living, as that of ancient Rome and 
possibly of Nineveh and Babylon did, on the alms of the 
rich and powerful, then no doubt you have the conditions of 
a thoroughly unnatural and unhealthy life, and no one can 
wonder at the rapid decay of such cities and of the nations 
which gloried in them. But where the honest working clase: 
far outnumber the proletariat, where the middle classes of 
distributors and manufacturers and professional men are 
laborious and energetic, and even the class that lives on ite 
accumulated wealth contains a considerable sprinkling of 
serious and disinterested workers, we do not believe that there 
is the smallest evidence of any greater danger in the life of the 
city than in the life of the agricultural village, or the pastora? 
tribe. Indeed we should regard Olive Schreiner’s picture of 
the life of the modern Boers as indicating a condition of. 
things more prolific of morbid elements with its almost: 
complete absence of any stirring or active intelligence, than: 
any kind of modern life that is honestly laborious at all.. 
The Boer life is too sleepy, too destitute of stirring thought: 
or effort, to be altogether natural. It needs at least the old 
element of danger and necessary vigilance to render it even 
bracing. 

We suppose that Olive Schreiner regards civilisation as 
tending at least to deprive the educated classes of their 
nerve and promptitude of purpose. When she says “the 
city kills,” she means, so far as we can judge, for she does 
not explain herself, that there is in the city too much of 
bewildering novelty, and too little of organised habit and 
healthy occupation, to repress and tranquillise the restlessness 
of the human mind. But is not that a matter for the 
judgment of experience, and not for a priori assumption P 
As a matter of fact, the educated classes whom modern 
civilisation brings to the top, are in many respects more 
healthy in mind and more adaptable to the new conditions of 
national life, than any other classes in the community. Look 
at the way in which the highly educated German nation has. 
adapted itself both to the necessities of self-defence and to 
the keen and vigilant outlook needful in modern commerce. 
There is no want of discipline and loyalty in the German 
army, and no want of ingenuity and alertness in German 
trade. With the Germans at least, education has not 
weakened the nation, but has made it more capable of a strong 
and united life. Nor do we think that even in England 
the temporary restlessness which education has certainly 
produced, has in any way eaten out the nerve and vigour of 
the most educated class, though it may have produced a 
temporary feverishness and uncertainty of purpose in the 
newly educated strata of society which unfortunately and 
unnecessarily diminish the confidence of their rulers in their- 
own initiative. But there is surely no sign at all that. 
this temporary difidence in our rulers is in any respect. 
a consequence of the development of city life. On the- 
contrary, the centre of gravity in the nation has drifted 
more and more to the cities. It is the new feeling of 
fellowship which has grown up there, the new Conservatism 
which the cities have nourished, that has brought us baek to 
a new determination not to indulge in rash political experi- 
ments. In our opinion it is in the life of the city that we find. 
the most reasonable and docile political Conservatism, and the 
most sincere desire for guidance at the hands of those who 
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have more knowledge and more experience than themselves. 
Direct contact with pbysical nature is all very well, but it is 
not so instructive nor so subduing and disciplining as con- 
tinuous contact with a sober human nature in considerable 
masses and great varieties. Nor does it usually give rise to 
#0 much originality and so much vigour. 





BOY HOUSEMAIDS. 
E have heard of the “boy Paganini,” the “boy 
Raphael,” and even of the “boy burglar,” and now 
-at last comes the “boy housemaid.” “ Last come and first 
did go” will, we suspect, be the householder’s comment. 
Under the heading of “Drudgery Made Divine,” a lady, 
~apparently living in the country, and signing herself “ Alice 
Hayes,” writes to the Daily Chronicle of Saturday last to 
inform the world that she has disccv:red the “boy house- 
maid.” He is to be the solution of the great servant question. 
Leaning on him for support, the tired and bewildered house- 
wife is to forget her cares, and to find her home a haven of 
rest instead of a place of torment. By his gentle aid all the 
difficulties and perplexities of housekeeping are to disappear 
as if by magic. When once the broom and the blacklead-brush 
- are placed in his hands, the annoyances and worries will fade and 
.vanish. No more will the lady of the house have to do battle 
-with the maids on the question of fringes and “ young men.” 
. He wears no fringe and has no need to be courted by persons 
«who eat up the remains of the grouse and fill the servants’ 
-hall with hoarse laughter. He will never toss his head and be 
impertinent, nor pry into his mistress’s drawers. He will not 
«wish to copy the fashion of her gowns or caricature upon his 
person her blouses, skirts, and hats. In fact, he will be 
in all things what a maid-servant ought to be, and in 
nothing what she ought not tobe. We are not exaggerating. 
‘The lady who writes in the Daily Chronicle has actually 
‘tried the boy housemaid in the flesh, and found him 
a success. But what one boy can do other boys can do, 
and therefore the writer in the Daily Chronicle, boldly 
arguing from her triumphant experiment, bids all oppressed 
housewives follow in her footsteps, and engage boys instead of 
‘women to do their housework. She was led to the momentous 
step, which has opened a new vista of hope for her sex, by her 
experiences of Indian and Chinese service. She found that 
in China and India all the housework was done supremely 
well by “boys,” and accordingly she argued that the like 
-might happen in England. It is true that the “ boys” in 
China and India are often old men, and that she has employed, 
-and proposes to employ, real boys, but this, as the lawyer 
ewould say, is not a material difference. Besides, is not the 
‘boy the father of the man? But we must proceed with the 
argument. “Boys” do housework well in China. Boys 
could therefore, if need be, do it well in England. But maids 
in England do the housework ill. Therefore boys ought to 
be substituted for maids in England. 

Before we proceed to speak of the carrying out of a 
practical experiment based on the principles here laid down, 
awe must notice Mrs. Hayes’s statement in support of the 
assertion that maids are quite unsatisfactory for housework. 
“Sad to relate,” she tells us, “the majority of women regard 
other women as their natural enemies, and my experience has 
-shown me that from the moment a woman servant, be she 
«cook, housemaid, general, or what you like, enters a house, 
antil she leaves it, she has, either directly or indirectly, re- 
garded her mistress rather as an enemy to be fought than as 
a friend to be trusted.” The maid, we are told, will render 
cheerful service to the master of the house, as she is not on 
the defensive against him, “and he, poor, ignorant creature, 
often gets annoyed with his wife, and wonders why she cannot 
get on better with Jane or Sarah, who are always so nice and 
civil to him.” But if women are the natural enemies of 
women, why should not boys be their natural friends? Mrs. 
Hayes determined to test the question by an experiment, and 
the success was immediate. ‘“ As far as I am personally con- 
-cerned, I will,” she declares, “‘ have no more women servants. 
I kept three here—cook, house-parlourmaid, and general maid 
to assist, and gave out all the washing; and now I have only 
.a boy! He does almost all the housework; I cook our meals, 
with the aid of Mrs. Beeton’s book, and shall continue to 
do so, until I find a steady, competent man cook who will 
do what I tell him in the disposal of my food.” “A boy and 
Beeton.” There is something very fascinating in this allitera- 





tive formula for solving the problem of existence, Mrs, Ha 
goes on to give us further particulars as to the boy of slitee, : 
3s. a week and “all found,” including aprons and slippers ray 
suit of clothes. “I gave him his list of work and ‘ temas 
out days’ for the different rooms and the ‘ stair-rod and silrey 
day,’ and the only help I give is in making the beds and ao 
arranging the bedroom work of rooms used by ladies that Nd 
carries away the pails of dirty water, brings up clean water, and 
sweeps and dusts the rooms. My tea and bath-water he brings 
to the bedroom door every morning at a fixed time, knocks 
at the door, and leaves them, so I have no difficulty about the 
bedroom work; for, of course, I manage my own house-linen, 
as I did when I had three servants, and make my own washing 
list, as, I suppose, every housewife does.” Mrs. Hayes goes on 
to describe how, when she comes down at 8 o’clock she finds 
everything got ready for cooking the breakfast. “TI cut the 
bread, the boy toasts it, and takes the breakfast into the room, 
Quite simple, is it not?” After again expressing her satis. 
faction in the way she has “ worked this boy idea,” and dwell. 
ing on the reduction “in mental worry,” she ends in an almost 
lyrical vein with advice to her fellow-sufferers. ‘* Pluck up; 
trya boy. Sigh not so, but letthem go.’ Get Mrs. Beeton’s 
cookery-book and a boy as a last resource, and let us in future 
turn to the boys who are growing up, and who might other. 
wise go to swell the ranks of the ‘ great unemployed.’” 

There is, we confess, something quite contagious in the 
cheery enthusiasm of these words, and, at first, the ordinary 
mun, completely carried away by Mrs. Hayes’s “boy idea,” 
will ask, “Why not save one’s wife now and on the instant 
from her natural enemies? Give all the maids warning, and 
instal the girden-boy and the stable-boy in their place!” 
Such, we believe, will be the first wild thought that will 
surge within the male breast as he thinks of all the misery 
that the household must unconsciously have been suffering 
from those pleasant-voiced and apparently amiable maids, 
While they were petting the master of the house they bad 
been treating their mistress to every sort of annoyance and 
indignity. It is too monstrous. The thing must not be 
borne for another instant, especially when that amiable 
creature, the boy housemaid, could set it all right in 
moment. Alas for the vanity of human schemes. The 
mistress of the house, when the proposal is made to her, will, 
we venture to think, put quite a new face on the situation. 
She will! entirely refuse to be converted to the notion that she 
is a deeply injured woman. She will not even admit that the 
maids are her natural enemies, and any hypothetical boy of 
sixteen her natural friend. Indeed, her instinct will be to 
hold just the reverse opinion. She will point out that she 
never fights with her maids, that they never subject her 
to petty annoyances; and she will go on to ask very perti- 
nently whether the doings of the garden-boy and the stable- 
boy are of a kind that give support to the notion that if put 
into apron and slippers they will prove ideal housemaids. 
And who on reflection can say that the experience of man- 
kind in general does give any support to the boy-housemaid 
idea? The page is not by any means an unknown quantity in 
our households,—but what is he known for? For a look of 
blue-eyed innocence in the parlour, and for a career of un 
bridled wilfulness in the kitchen. If any mischief is possible 
of perpetration, he perpetrates it. The notion of his being 
allowed to help wash-up when there is company, is scouted 
as utterly impossible. ‘We daren’t let him touch a thing 
ma’am,” says the parlourmaid. “ He broke six wine-glasses at 
once by throwing them all into the pantry sink together to 
save time, and the other day, if cook hadn’t just caught him 
in time, he’d have smashed all the best tea-things by letting 
drop the tray which he tried to balance on one hand while 
he was pulling the cat’s tail with the other. There’s no 
dependence on the boy at all, and even his own work isn't 
done as it should be. As master noticed the other day, 
the knives is almost like saws, he’s chipped the edges 
so on the board.” Can we suppose that except in the 
rarest of cases the boy housemaid would be more satis 
factory? We should like to see—but oh, not to taste—the 
tea and thin bread-and-butter brought to one’s door by the 
boy housemaid. We know what tea is like when it is made 
with hot, not boiling, water, and can guess what bread-and- 
butter resembles when the bread is hacked irregularly with 
an oniony knife, and the butter is laid on in such a way that 
it looks like a yellow veneer. Fancy, too, a boy housemsid 
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bed with great dexterity, and probably could hardly be re- 
‘strained from doing 0 on April 1st, but to lie un such a bed, 
—Hic labor, hoc opus est. And the sight would be worse even 
than the feel. Oatside certain palaces in India is a wall on 
which are seen imprinted in red paint the hand-prints of the 
Queens as they rode to the Suttee. Something not unlike 
this rite would be sure to be practised by one’s boy house- 
maid, but in black rather thaninred. Imagine turning down 
one’s bed to find two or three fine thumb-marks, or maybe a 
whole hand, silhouetted in coal-dust on one’s sheets. And 
then think of the orgy which would take place when the boy 
“tarned out” the drawing-room. That mystic process is 
aot unlikely to diminish one’s collection of china even when 
practised by a woman. Think of the pandemonium pro- 
duced by a boy—vases destroyed and sofas overthrown—and 
raging through the chaos of his own creation, his broom borne 
aloft like a battle-axe, the boy housemaid. The picture 
called up of “the stair-rod and silver day” is not less 
harrowing. How astrong and willing boy would ‘‘stove” in 
the sides of the old Caroline drinking-cups, wrench the 
ornamental rings off the punch-bowl, and make the great 
sugar-castor stand all awry. The stair-rods might come out, 
but would they ever go back? But there is no use in pur- 
suing the matter farther. We leave the boy housemaid 
before he attempts to lay the cloth for dinner; nor will we 
endeavour to canvass the fate of that household which should 
attempt to have a whole staff of boy servants. Yet such 
houses there must be, if we are to adopt Mrs. Hayes’s advice. 
‘One boy could not “do for” a family of ten, unless, indeed, 
by inducing suicide. The big families must have a couple of 
boy bousemaids and a boy parlourmaid, and even a boy “ up- 
and-down girl.” But think for a moment of what would come 
of a servants’ hall of boys. Canning, speaking of the meetings 
of the Directory, describes “the frequent inkstand hurtling 
through the air.” In such a servants’ hall as that of which 
we speak, it would be the chairs and knives and forks that 
would hurtle. Each course would be a free-fight, and legs of 
mutton would have to be barred, because of the easiness with 
which a free-spirited boy could use them asaclub. No, we 
shall not help ourselves by taking to boy housemaids :— 


“ Better all the whims of Mary than a boy at half her pay.” 


Besides, there is a great deal of nonsense in all this talk of 
the badness of servants. Of course there are bad servants, 
just as there are bad mistresses, and always will be, but in 
spite of that the normal housemaid and parlourmaid are very 
efficient. They have the passions of their kind; but if they 
are not worried by impertinent suggestions as to their 
zeligious views, their matrimonial intentions, and the form of 
head-gear, coiffare, and costume affected by them out of office 
hours, they are very efficient. We doubt, indeed, if the world 
an anywhere produce anything more efficient in the way of 
service than that rendered by the capable British maid- 
servant. She has her feelings and her rights, but she is 
neither a thief nor sloven, and knows how to respect herself 
and her mistress. After this are we to decline on a boy of 
sixteen with dirt-begrimed hands, a smutty face, and a love 
of mischief for its own sake, found otherwise only in the ape 
or the jackdaw P 





CHILDREN BY THE SEA. 

MONG the varied pleasures designed for visitors at 
New Ostend, the latest model seaside town, there is 

no attempt to organise the amusements of children by the 
sea. This is as it should be, because they have their own 
views as to how to spend their time there, and understand 
how to do so far better than any one else. They know by 
instinct where to go, and they lose no time about it. “After 
tea we went down to the beach.” That is the formula of 
# thousand children’s letters from the seaside. “ The 
beach” is the one object which occupies their thoughts. To 
it they migrate at once, like young wild ducks to the water, 
and view their property before entering into possession. 
Serene and careless, like little princes and princesses, they 
survey their inheritance, and return to dream of the coming 
hours in that enchanted playground where the sea is their 
playfellow and the ocean-tide their servant, which comes 
‘every night and washes out their footprints, and tidies up 
after them, without a word of grudging or grumbling, and 
cleans up the beach for them to play on again to-morrow. 
And yet it is a serious task before them,—one not to be too 








lightly entered on nor attempted unequipped. They are no 
conscious triflers, like “ grown-ups” by the sea. They have 
none of the frivolity of age. In all too brief a time they have 
to develop the new country, to fortify its shores, dig its 
canals, explore its minerals, prospect for its jewels, capture 
its fish, collect its flowers, and, if greatly favoured, even make 
roads down its cliffs, and tap the fountains of fresh water 
which flow from their feet. “ Life is real, life is earnest,” for 
them, the children by the sea. These activities are unalter- 
able, and the equipment for them fixed by immutable custom. 
The wooden spade—of beech-wood—dates, it is believed, from 
the most remote and eurly days, when the “ seaside” was only 
the playground of the happy few. Rumour says that it was 
first made for children on the Norfolk coast, and was fashioned 
after the model of the malt-shovels used in the maltings for 
which the Norfolk coast is so justly famed. It needed little 
imagination to transfer their use from heaping up the golden 
malt to scooping and piling the yellow Norfolk sand. The 
second indispensable equipment is a pail, of which, as all 
children know, there are two kinds,—the tin pail, of galvanised 
iron, a modern and discredited invention, and the wooden 
bucket, bound with hoops, painted blue or red outside and a 
beautiful pink within. This is the true and original 
“pail.” Its pink inside, half-filled with sea-water, shows 
off shells and pebbles @ merveille, and when the paint 
and varnish are new it has a most delicious smell. Sand- 
shoes—to little girls at least—lend completeness to the 
enjoyment of the beach. They are in a sense a mark of 
liberty, of freedom from the shackles of a too-tedious and 
tiresome etiquette of the toilet, and a guarantee that they are 
to have a free hand in the weeks to come, and can give a 
wide offing to convention. 

The seriousness of children in the first hours by the sea 
has led to some doubt as to whether they feel the exhilaration 
common to “ grown-ups” at reaching its shores. There is no 
doubt that they do; the space, the light and smell of the sea 
excite them; but this exaltation is held in check by the 
instant realisation of the activities which are expected of, 
and due from, them. To use the common term, they “ do not 
know where to begin,” though when a beginning is once made 
the rest follows as if set by the card. 

Though all “beaches” are delightful, some are far more 
delightful, various, and enjoyable than others. Tiny children 
are somewhat daunted byjthe length and immensity of coast- 
line. It is so much bigger than a garden—so infinitely more 
vast even than a park. Then the sea looks so “high up.” 
This is a common remark; and they begin to feel that it 
creeps into the clouds, and may get above their heads sky- 
wards. For such children a beach divided by breakwaters 
and groins is the most inviting. It gives them a sense of 
security and possession, and they will paddle and dig happily 
enough near to the friendly shelter of the piles. The material 
of the beach itself is of some importance. Sand is the best 
all-round playground, but as not all snow makes snowballs, 
so not all sand is good to dig and buildin. It must be some- 
what damp, and permeated by salt and water until it “ binds.” 
Then it becomes the great and reliable material for the con- 
struction of fortresses, caves, cities, churches, docks, and 
railways in the children’s dominions. Against these the tide 
wages incessant war; yet such is the spirit of their founders 
that they even seek new contests, and prefer to build in the 
face of the advancing tide, than to win a hollow triumph by 
digging dykes behind the retreating ebb. It has been noticed, 
as a proof of the earnestness of children when engaged in 
works of construction in the sand, that, contrary to their 
usual habit when at play, they invite and encourage the aid 
of their elders in the task. In this they are severely 
practical, being quite aware that the “grown-up” does the 
work better, and digs deeper than they can, and are will. 
ing to employ his services, unpaid. At one of the southern 
watering-places a speculative beachman has “ organised” the 
children when thus seriously disposed. He incloses a small 
space of the beach, and therein for a small fee sets them to 
work on elaborate sand fortifications, which he aids and directs 
himself, to the perfect satisfaction and content of a large 
number of daily clients. It is a corvée des enfants, but one in 
which the labourers are not only volunteers, but pay an 
entrance-fee. 

The beaches with three zones of shingle, sand, and balf- 
submerged rocks, backed, if possible, by cliffs, are the per- 
fect paradise of the seaside child; and little short of this 
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is the sandy beach with lagoons filled and emptied by the 
ebb and flow of the tide. In the former are comprised nearly 
all the possible joys of the “collecting” child; in the latter 
bathing, paddling, and shrimping reach their acme, and to 
these is superadded “treading” flat-fish, and the absorbing 
interest of stocking an aquarium. 

The fringe of the pebble-bank appeals most to the imaginative 
child. Itis the mine of rough gems, the pearl reef, the amber 
bed, a very storehouse of treasure. Carnelians, red and white, 
wet and shining, agates and moss-agates, and all the tribe of 
shells, “silver nuns” for white pearls, “ blackamoors’ teeth” 
for black pearls, rosy cockles for pink pearls, may be had for 
the seeking to stock the jewel-boxes of good little girls by the 
sea. Bat no one can work without eating, and for meal-times 
there are the rock-kitchens, with their ranges ready for cook- 
ing. The drip of the spray and the rolling of the pebbles 
cuts out the sea-saucepans on the top of the flat boulders, 
and pudding-basins innumerable. Pounded chalk and sea- 
water make the milk, green seaweed the lobster salad, and 
for tea there are real sea-eggs and shrimps and periwinkles, 
and limpets to represent those mysterious “ shell-fish ” which 
form the first week's provender for all orthodox castaways 
upon dear desolate islands. To the delights of imagination 
the joys of realism succeed without a break,—the triumphs 
and also the bitter disappointments of the marine aquarium. 
This was once the pursuit of elder sisters, who took to it 
seriously and scientifically, inspired in the first place by 
Charles Kingsley, and later by the Rev. J.G. Wood. Those 
were the days when Tommy would spin his humming-top on 
the big glass tank, or ate the red sea-anemone thinking it was 
a plum. Now the aquarium is out of fashion except with the 
children, with whom fashion knows no change. For them all 
the common objects of the sea-shore have a certain and fixed 
value as stock for the collection. ‘ Live shells” are precious, 
and sea-anemones are esteemed, though the prettiest, the 
“crassicornuses,” always will die, or else turn inside out,—the 
anemone’s way of showing sulks and indifference to kind 
treatment. But “little fish” are the real prizes of the show, 
and their capture the most exciting sport known to children. 
This is the real use and purpose of “lagoons” on sandy shores. 
There the joy of paddling (ever so much better than bathing) 
and the sport of “ treading” flat-fish can be combined. There 
a row of dainty ten-year-old feet may be seen cautiously feel- 
ing the bottom, till the thrilling wriggle of a two-inch flounder 
elicits shrieks and confusion from the field of short-skirted 
collectors, while the lucky finder, with mingled fortitude and 
horror, keeps her foot firmly set till the monster is drawn 
from beneath her sole and transferred to the wet sea-weed of 
the collecting pail. Among such serious pursuits mere bathing 
is perhaps regarded as a waste of time, unless accompanied 
by incidents which make it a pleasure rather than a duty. 
Yet such do occur on the enchanted playground. It is not 
long since a family of children were seen who had a real pony 
which bathed with them, and after swimming in the sea would 
roll on the sand and dry itself, “just like a person.” Those 
children were the envied of all their fellows on the shore. 
Some of them even got a donkey to come down and bathe with 
them in humble imitation. But the donkey drew the line at 
that and would not play. 





YOUTHFUL VIEWS OF THE ARCH-ENEMY. 

T would seem as if our Arch-Enemy were exciting an 
unusual amount of interest just now in imaginative and 
thoughtful minds,—an interest which is both manifested and 
increased by a famous novelist choosing him as the hero of 
her story, and a well-known and eloquent preacher taking him 
as the subject of a course of sermons. ‘These and other 
examples may only indicate a passing phase of thought; but 
that there are some members of the community who take a 
deep and constant interest in this fearful personage—namely, 
children—we have long observed. And the same opinion 
seems to ke held by the writer of an amusing article 
on “Children’s Theology” in this month’s Cornhill Maga- 
zine, containing some delightful anecdotes; and it will 
be interesting to consider presently what some of the 
reasons can be that give so repulsive a being a sort 
of fascination for youthful minds. The thought of him 
seems indeed to seize upon the imagination of children; 
he is a real living personality to them, a factor in their 
daily lives, and an enemy whom they delight to get the 








better of. “I was saying my prayers the other day,” re 
marked a little boy-friend of the writer’s, “when the devil 
came to me, so I said to him, ‘Get along you old rogue!’* 
or, as another observed when asked why he remained on his 
knees after he had finished his prayers, “ Well, mother, you 
know it says in the hymn, ‘Satan trembles when he sees The 
weakest saint upon his knees,’ so I thought I’d make him 
shake alittle longer.” To these little ones, as to many others, 
the realisation of the assaults of Satan is as vivid as that of 
St. Dunstan, when he attacked the enemy with a pair of tongs, 
or of many another saint of medieval times. And it is a 
curious fact that keen as are the imaginations and sensitive the 
nerves of children in other respects, the thought of the devil 
does not seem to fill them with terror so much as with this. 
imaginative interest, and with the longing to get the better of 
the “old rogue.” ‘“ Have you ever seen the debble?” asked 
a small maiden of her nurse. “Oh, no!” was the shocked 
reply. ‘I thought perhaps he might be one of your ackaint- 
ance,” answered little Missie calmly. It would seem, indeed, 
as if in all departments of human life, whether individual or 
collective, this characteristic is always a pronounced one in 
the immature stage of existence. Take those nations who are 
furthest removed from civilisation, and whose education is at 
zero, and we find that the idea of evil-spirits has taken so- 
strong a hold upon them, as to be developed into a travestie 
of religion itself; and dreadful has been the outcome. If we 
rise many stages higher in the scale and study the earlp 
history of our own and neighbouring nations, every branch 
of art and literature bears witness to the same tendency. 
History, romance, the legends of the saints, ballads, plays, alk 
present their pictures of the devil and his attendant bad 
spirits, in forms grotesque, horrible, humorous; painters: 
represent them in strange forms and colours, expressive of 
the qualities they ascribe to them; architects and sculptors 
adorn even the most sacred spots in their churches, the rood- 
screens and choirs of their cathedrals, with demoniacal heads 
and figures in which they let their fancy run riot in grim 
humour; poets choose them, if not as the heroes, yet as the 
villains of their plays and poems; while Nature herself in all 
her beauty and grandeur suggests to the mind new legends 
in which Satan is the principal actor, and he is made to 
give his name to the wildest and most striking features of 
natural scenery. The Devil’s Bridge, the Devil’s Jumps, the- 
Devil’s Punchbowl], at once occur to the mind as instances. 


Or let us take the case of the poor of our own day, whose 
mental powers are in an immature and undeveloped state, 
like those of children, especially the poor living in remote: 
parts, where new ideas have least penetrated, and we shall 
find interest in beings of a demoniac order a prevalent feature. 
The bogey-man will have a fine field there for his pranks- 
That he should have a more meagre one in big towns where 
there are none of the wilder features of Nature to stimulate 
imagination, and where the prosaic side of life is predominant, 
is quite natura]. The devil appears, alas! too often in the 
language of poor city folk; but the part ha plays in their 
fancies is insignificant, compared with the oé he fills in the 
thoughts of their remote fellow-countrymen of hill and dale. 
The Evil Spirit is a dull workaday sort of fiend to them, more 
like a policeman than the picturesque enemy of childish or 
medieval imagination. Indeed, we were once amused to find in 
the East End of London that the policeman was actually taking 
the part of diabolus in an adjaration, and to hear the question 
asked by one shopwoman of another, “ What the p’leeceman 
do you want?” 


Having insisted on the fact, let us try and get at some of 
the causes why Satan plays so prominent a part in the minds 
of children as well as of the uneducated. One important 
reason seems to be that he presents himself to them on the 
more attractive, or at any rate, the least repulsive, side of his 
character, and thus their imagination is able to de-diabolise 
him and divest him of the horror of moral infamy which he 
deserves. His desperate character, his awful audacity in 
waging war against the Almighty himself, his supremacy 
over the legions of evil, take the youthful imagination by 
storm, in the same way that the bold deeds of buccaneers and 
pirates fascinate boyish readers. Children are almost inclined? 
to put him in the position of a rival divinity to the Almighty, 
as the Zoroastrians placed Ahriman, with regard to Ormuzd; 
and stories are told us of their even addressing prayers to him. 
They regard him as a fierce opponent, fighting on the wrong 
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side, like Saladin who led the Moslem forces against the 
Christian hosts of Richard Coear-de-Lion, yet invested by his 
qondrous temerity and mighty power with a curious interest 
and fascination. “This is scarcely strange, when even the 
reat poet Milton is charged with a similar error, and accused 
et making his Satan the real hero of “ Paradise Lost.” Chil- 
dren are, indeed, too ignorant and innocent to realise the 
repulsive side of his character, the low, mean, contemptible 
one, the cunning, the cruelty, the base vindictive selfishness, 
all the vices that would make a human being most hateful in 
their sight, and rouse their hottest indignation. We could 
not wish that they should, for such a realisation of evil would be 

incompatible with the happiness and the charm of childhood. 
‘Their thoughts of him will be darkened with a deeper horror 
and hatred as life goes on, and they learn by experience 
the real suffering inflicted on the soul by the temptations 
of this evil being, and as they gain more power of realising 
what moral evil is. We know that this power varies in 
grown men and women, the more saintly among them 
generally possessing it in fullest measure. But children can- 
not attain to it, and it is well that they should not; for 
their minds are too tender and sensitive for the shock it 
would give them. 

Another reason that makes the thought of Satan an in- 
teresting one to children, is that he gives them an outlet for 
their innate love of fighting; for man, and woman too, is a 
fighting animal from the first, and little boys and girls love 
to plunge into the fray, as their very games testify; those 
which mimic war, like the warlike ones of Greeks and 
‘Trojans, Cavaliers and Roundheads, French and English, 
deing the chief favourites. Recognising as they do his awful 
cunning and strength, their triumph is glorious if they 
conquer; while, if defeated, his mighty power supplies a 
good excuse. So felt a little maiden of whom we heard the 
other day. Having been vainly forbidden many times to 
‘touch the black-currants in the garden, and a promise of 
obedience for the future being at last extracted, she once 
more came before her mother with a face stained with the 
tell-tale juice. On being accused of her fault, this small 
daughter of Eve remarked, “ Well, mother, I was standing 
by the currants when the devil came to me, co I said, 
*Get thee behind me, Satan,’ and then he went and 
pushed me into the bush.” How delightful to be able to 
throw the blame on him! There is besides in the thought 
of an encounter with the Evil One, the sort of naughty 
pleasure which the “natural man” in a child takes in 
playing with danger. Its terror is its charm. And so the 
little boy quoted above loved to tease his mighty foe by 
remaining on his knees after he had said his prayers, that 
he might make Satan shake a little longer. He enjoyed 
sporting with danger and running as great a risk as he 
dared, just as children like to cheek, if we may be allowed 
the word, a big dog chained to his kennel, by running 
as close to him as they can venture. Some of our own poets, 
whose minds have a certain affinity with those of children in 
being of imagination all compact, and in even the most 
philosophical of whom there is always a childlike strain, 
show a like pleasure in poking their fun at the devil, teasing, 
mocking, and playing with him in the rollicking spirit of 
humour displayed in the ballads of Southey, of Scott, and 
of Robert Barns. 

It is interesting to find that those writers for and about 
children who can enter with sympathetic insight into their 
minds and characters, show an appreciation of the mental 
trait of which we have been speaking. Let us take two 
examples,—a poet and a writer of fiction. The late Mrs. 
Alexander, whose insight no one acquainted with her 
“Hymns for Little Children” would dispute, strikes this 
note clearly and boldly. She well understood that one of 

the strongest incentives against wrong-doing would be to 
rouse the fighting instinct in children and put them on 
their mettle against the foe. She warns them against the 
attacks of Satan in a hymn at the beginning of her col- 
lection, which is generally one of the first they are taught to 
repeat; and towards the end of her little book she again 
reminds them of that wily enemy— 
“ Whose voice is sweet, whose arm is strong.” 
She understands children far too well to keep this dreadful 





Oar other example shall be of a more humorous kind, our 
author being that delightful writer of short stories, Miss 
Barlow, author of “Irish Idylls.” If nearly all children are 
richly endowed with imagination, we should certainly expect 
the lively, keen-witted youngsters of the sister-isle to have a 
double portion. And so in her vivid pictures of Irish life, 
called “Strangers at Lisconnel,” Miss Barlow gives us the 
following entertaining speculations about the occupations of 
the devil in prehistoric times :— 


“*What was there in the world before the beginnin’ of 

everythin’?’ asks a small boy who had spent a surprisingly 
considerable part of his six years in metaphysical speculations.— 
‘Sure nothin’ at all,’ answered his elder brother Peter.—‘ Then 
what was there before the beginnin’ of nothin’ ?’ pursued Thady. 
—‘ Dunno,’ said Peter indifferently, ‘ unless it was more nothin’.’ 
—‘ Sure, not at all, that wouldn’t be the way of it, Johanna said 
dreamily, yet with decision. ‘If there was nothin’ but nothin’ in 
it, there’d ha’ been apt to not be e’er an anythin’ ever. Where'd it 
ha’ come from? Don’t be tellin’ the child lies, Peter. Why for 
one thing,’ she said, her tone sharpening polemically, and taking 
a touch of triumph, ‘ there was always God Almighty in it and the 
Divil. Maybe that’s what you call nothin’.’—Peter evaded this 
point, saying,—‘ Well, anyway, those times, if there was just the 
two of them in it, and no harm to be doin’, let alone any good 
people to know the differ, it’s ony a quare sort of Divil he’d get 
the chance of bein’. I wouldn’t call him anythin’ much.’— 
‘He wouldn’t be so very long, you may depend,’ Johanna 
pronounced. ‘Musha, sure the Divil couldn’t stay contint 
any while at all, till he’d take to some manner of ould 
mischief *ud soon show you the sort of crathur he was— 
it’s his nathur. I should suppose the first thing he’d go 
to do, ’ud be makin’ all the sorts of hijjis roarin’ great bastes 
and snakes and riptiles that he could think of, and the disolit 
black wet bogs, wid the could win’ over them fit to cut you in two, 
when you’re sleepin’ out at night...... and the workhouses 
—bad luck to the whole of them !—where there’s rats in the cocoa 
and mad people frightenin’ you, and the cross matrons and the 
polis, and the say to drowned the fishin’ boats in, and dirty ould 
naygurs that put dacint people out of their little places.’—‘ If it 
had been me,’ said Peter, ‘I’d ha’ been very apt to just hit hima 
crack on the head when I noticed what he was at, and bid him 
lave them sort of consthructions alone.’—‘ I dunno the rights of 
it entirely,’ Johanna admitted, ‘ but it’s a cruel pity he ever got 
the chance to be carryin’ on the way he’s done.’—‘ Ah! sure it 
can't be helped now at all events,’ said Peter, ready to take. life 
aisy that fine sunny day.—‘ Belike it can’t,’ said Johanna, ‘ but 
’twould be real grand if it could. Suppose I was out on the hill 
there some fine evenin’, and I not thinkin’ of anythin’ in 
partic’lar, and all of a suddint I’d see a great big, ugly black- 
lookin’ baste of a feller, the size of forty, skytin’ away wid him- 
self, along the light’of the sky over yonder, where the sun was 
about goin’ down;‘and his shadder the len’th of an awful tall 
tree, slippin’, streelin’ after him, till it was off over the edge of the 
world like; and that same ’ud be just the Divil that they were 
after bundlin’ out of it body and bones, the way he wouldn’t get 
meddlin’ and makin’ and annoyin’ people any more.’—‘ Sure,’ 
answers Thady, ‘I know all about God Almighty and the Divil, I 
was on’y axin’ what was in it before the beginnin’ of everythin’, 
and you’re not tellin’ me that.’ —* There’s a dale of things little 
spalpeens like you wouldn’t be told the rights of at all,’ said 
Peter loftily.”’ 
If there are some persons in the present day who find it 
difficult to believe in the personality of the Evil Spirit, 
children are not among them. There are some things in 
which their eyes may perhaps see more clearly and truly 
than our own. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE COMMUTATION OF THE SENTENCES. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘** SPEectTaToR,’’] 

Sir,—Allow me to express my deep sense of the value of 
your article under this head in the Spectator of August 8tb. 
I would fain hope that many share with me in that convic- 
tion, Every line of that article is weighty. I trust that it 
may serve to arouse the British public even yet to a sense of 
the enormity—no feebler word will suffice—of the crime of 
which Dr. Jameson and his associates were found guilty. The 
sentences were too lenient at first. Such as they were, they 
were the very least that could have followed the charge of the 
Lord Chief Justice. It was in the power of the Bench when 
pronouncing sentence to have ordered the treatment of first- 
class misdemeanants. It was not so ordered. That showed 
the estimate of the Court of their guilt. 

In addition to all you so clearly adduce of the probable 
evil results of this misguided clemency, there is the ground 
which it gives for the charge that there is one law for the 
poor and another for the rich and high-born. It is said that 





being in the background, but brings him boldly forward and | these criminals—it will not be denied'that they are criminals, 


bids them challenge him to the fight. 





and, as you have shown, heinous criminals—were indignant, 
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forsooth, that they should have been subjected to the same 
treatment as other offenders !—I am, Sir, &, J. P. 





THE GRIEVANCES OF THE WESTERN STATES. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.) 

Srz,—Your notices of American political affairs, while inter- 
esting and sympathetic, still betray a lack of knowledge of 
the actual conditions of the West, which may be observed as 
well in the newspapers of the Eastern States. In the first 
paragraph in the Spectator of Jaly 11th you speak of “the 
national gold bonds,” although no such bonds exist, all bonds 
being payable “in coin;” to be sure the consistent course of 
the Treasury has been to pay in gold on demand of the payee, 
even on the presentation of greenbacks or silver notes, but 
there is nothing in the statutes to prevent the payment of 
silver, while, further, the Bland-Allison Act of 1878 makes 
silver dollars a legal tender to any extent. Note also the re- 
fusal of Congress last winter to authorise the issue of gold 
bonds. All this leads to the curious condition of affairs that 
the United States has the gold standard simply by the will of 
one man, namely, the President, or the Secretary of the 
Treasury appointed by him. Now, the complaint of the West 
is to a great extent that the Government has always allowed 
the payee to choose gold when silver could have been paid 
without any actual violation of contract. The fall of prices in 
agricultural products and the high price of all farmers’ sup- 
plies have made the mortgages press unendurably where even 
five years ago they were a light burden, and the unmortgaged 
farm is a rare sigbt in the whole Mississippi valley. So the 
people say, Let us pay in silver, which has to-day about the 
same purchasing power that the money borrowed had at the 
time the loans were made. They consider it a real injustice 
that they should be obliged to repay in gold, the purchasing 
power of which has been greatly augmented. 

Another grievance is caused by the absence of waterways in 
the Far West, and consequently of competition in transporta- 
tion, which permits the railroads to charge “all the traffic will 
bear.” The history of the railroads west of the Missouri 
river has been one of almost unvarying corruption, oppression, 
and dishonesty. The holders of securities and the public have 
both alike been robbed with undeviating impartiality for the 
benefit of men whose names are well known in the list of 
millionaires. I will not go into particulars, but any one 
desirous of so doing can find ample materials in the history 
of almost any western town. 

Fostered by the Protective system, the existing railway 
monopolies, or other causes, the trusts, which have sprung up 
in the last few years, have covered all fields of business in the 
West much more exclusively than in the East, and now there 
is hardly any enterprise that a man of small capital can go 
into without the permission of these overgrown products of 
our civilisation. 

Finally, above all other causes of popular discontent, is the 
exhaustion of the public lands. The hard times of 1873-78 
were hardly felt in this country, because any one who had 
money enough to travel a thousand miles, put up a shanty 
to live in, and buy a few implements of agriculture could be 
assured against want, and even have a prospect of wealth by 
taking the land which the Government gave him for nothing. 
Now the public land is restricted to the mountains and deserts, 
and a few Indian reservations which are swarmed over by great 
crowds of “ hustlers” whenever one is opened for settlement. 

The four elements enumerated, low price of produce, rail- 
road and trust oppressions, and lack of public lands constitute 
real grievances, and the people are looking to legislation for a 
remedy. Naturally their efforts are crude, and many windy 
theorists hold out absurd or criminal solutions of the questions, 
but the grievances are real and some solution must be foand. 
In any event, the next few years of American history are 
likely to be full of trouble, even if we escape a foreign war or 
some internal convalsion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. WARREN SMITH. 

Pinole, Contra Costa County, California, July 25th. 





AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES. 

(To THe EpiTor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—There are probably very few among us—men or 
women—who do not sometimes wish they were a little 
richer. With the wiser ones the wish is soon checked by the 
recollection that all wealth is comparative, and that if the 


wish were granted, it would then be only enlarged, not 
satisfied. The average reader of the account of the 
millionaires in the United States at the present time, probably 
thinks that he would be content if only he had thousands 
where these men have millions; but if he is wise he will re. 
mind himself that the possession of thousands would end, in. 
the long run, in the desire for their multiplication by ten, then. 
by hundreds, and so on, with no more reason for stopping: 
than has been found by those actual millionaires. It may 
be objected that to say that the grapes are sour is only 
another way of confessing that they are absolutely and 
hopelessly out of our reach. Bat for the thoughtfal man 
and woman this long list of American millionaires will awaken. 
real feelings of pity rather than of envy. A heavy and a 
weary weight, of which the man of small means knows little. 
or nothing, must press upon the spirit of the millionaire, 
He is not in himself worse than other men, but his occupation. 
is mean and low, morally and intellectually,—and the result 
must be to sink him to a lower level. To every other career 
of human life there is a bad side,—worldly, hard, selfish; but 
each, if it is not essentially vicious, has also a good side. 
But this can hardly be said of mere money-making, ag 
the sole business of life. The millionaire does, indeed, 
not unfrequently endow a college or a hospital with no 
inconsiderable portion of his accumulated wealth; and it. 
would be unjust to say that the impulse and the purpose 
have not had a noble and generous source. Yet I cannot 
but think that there must be, as there certainly should have 
been, some sense of remorse for the sacrifice of countless. 
small concerns which must have been made in order to create- 
these mountains of munificence, reminding us of the pyramid 
of human skulls and bones raised by the Tartar conqueror. 
But after all there is something to be said in favour of the 
method of endowments adopted by the modern millionaires. 
as compared to that of Henry VIII. 

Alongside of the moral and social aspects of the rise 
of the American millionaire are some curious and in- 
teresting questions of political economy. I say “American” 
millionaire advisedly. The existence of men possessed of 
more than one million in England is not now so unknown or 
improbable as in the days when Pitt thought it unnecessary 
to provide for such a possibility in his scale of Death-duties, 
yet neither here nor in any other country of the old world 
are millionaires themselves, or the accounts of their several 
millions, to be found in such numbers as in America. And 
I ask, How is this special American power of money-making 
to be accounted for? I believe it to come of that com- 
bination of Protection and Free-trade described in a late 
number of the Spectator,—Free-trade of the great federa- 
tion of States among themselves, and Protection of this. 
Free-trade against the competition of foreign nations. 
Some political economists doubt the soundness of John 
Mill’s doctrine that a new country may, for a limited time, 
adopt Protection as a means of developing its infant manu- 
factures more rapidly. But whether with or without the 
help of this unintentional aid, several conditions tend to make 
the United States the richest country in the world. The 
natural produce of its soil and climate are unsurpassed; its 
population, though actually great, is so small in comparison 
with its size that there is not only scope for the energies of 
the most go-ahead people in the world, but a perpetual 
pressure upon them, to make the earth do more by the con- 
tinual invention of new and improved methods of supple- 
menting Nature by Art. And the limits within which Free- 
trade is permitted are so wide, that the greatest pressure 
stimulating to wealth in any country has, if not full play, yet 
something so near it, as to do its proper part very effectually, 
and it is only afterwards that Protection comes in to. 
enable the millionaires to appropriate the greatest share of 
this wealth to themselves. Free-trade enables the many to 
create the wealth, and Protection enables the few to appro- 
priate it so long as the many are so comfortable as not to care 
to get their rightful share. They are beginning to discover 
how the land lies.—I am, Sir, &c., Ss. 





THE MEANING OF THE WORD “IMITATION” IN 
POETRY. 

[To raz Epirtok or THE “ SPEcTaTor,”’] 

Srr,—The use of the word “imitation” in connection with: 

poetry may be, as your reviewer thinks, “ unfortunate,” but 








it is, at least, old and well established in philosophicay 
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ste atam : he failure of your reviewer to recognise this 
crvablished = of the word has caused him completely to 
vnisunderstand the meaning of my lecture on “ Poetical 
Conception,” which he discusses in the Spectator of August 8th. 
Aristotle, at the very opening of his “ Poetics,” says :—“ Epic 
Poetry, Tragedy, Comedy, Dithyrambics . . see all these 
are, in the most general view of them, Imitations;” and 
Professor Butcher, in his very luminous commentary on 
Aristotle’s work, shows what he means by the expressicn. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, applying the word “imitation ” to the 
takes the precaution, in his sixth discourse, 


ainting, 
ra that he does not mean by it the exact copying of 
external things. I confess that it never occurred to me to 


suppose that any one who would be likely to discuss my 
lecture would imagine that I was using the word in 
that sense. Perhaps I ought to have anticipated such an 
objection. But I ventare to think that your critic should at 
least have been put on his guard by such a sentence as this :— 
“We have to remember that Fine Art does not, like 
photography, imitate real Nature, but the idea of Nature 
existing in the mind.” To imitate Nature in poetry, or in 
any of the fine arts, is to invent for ideas, existing vaguely 
and embryonically in the mind in general, a form of expres- 
sion so distinct and beautiful, that it is universally felt to be 
the true form. I see no difficulty in applying this principle 
to any of those passages which your critic justly cites as 
specimens of true poetry. Nor do I find myself in disagree- 
ment with the words he uses to describe the effect of a true 
poem,—namely, that “it draws from the deeper experience of 
the poet’s own mind those original touches which interpret 
for us what we have dimly felt, and positively enlarges the 
sphere of our inward life.” Unless, indeed, he means by 
these words to maintain that the poet provides matter as 
well as form for his audience ; that he puts entirely new ideas 
into their minds, instead of providing new and true forms for 
pre-existing ideas. 

I should be sorry to find that a critic with whom I do not 
see any substantial reason to disagree refuses to “ acquiesce 
in” my “definition” when he knows what it means; but if 
I am, even then, unable to persuade him, he must not, I think, 
induce others to reject it by imputing to it a meaning which 
it was never intended to bear, and which the whole tenor of 
my argument shows that it could not possibly bear.—I am, 
Sir, &., W. J. CourntHoPE. 


[To rus Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 


S1z,—May I express the gratitude of at least one reader for 
your timely protest against Professor Courthope’s use of the 
terms “pleasure” and “imitation” in defining poetry? 
Curiously enough, a few hours before I saw the article I was 
making the very same observation to a friend who equally 
saw its point. It seems only one of too many instances in 
which lack of perception of the extreme value of distinction 
in terms is the result, even in our ablest teaching, of the pre- 
valent neglect in early training to impress upon students the 
danger of wasting the resources—and especially the dis- 
criminative resources—of language. These are already 
terribly inadequate, and we ought surely to learn from the 
first that to add to existing difficulty and confusion in 
expression is morally as well as intellectually indefensible.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., Vv. W. 





NEWMAN AND TENNYSON. 
(To THe Eprror or Tue “Srxctator.”’] 
S1r,—Your article in the Spectator for July 18th under the 
above heading was deeply interesting as a piece of original 
criticism on a somewhat unexpected theme. It was also most 
suggestive as opening out a fresh and important line of 
thought in connection with two of the greatest teachers and 
thinkers of the age. It so happened that I was reading the 
“Life and Letters of Fenton J. A. Hort ” when your article 
appeared, and I was much struck by the similarity of the 
criticism of Newman, especially contained in a letter of Dr. 
Hort’s in Vol. IL, p. 423. It is impossible to quote from 
the letter in part without spoiling the effect of the whole. 
One passage, however, will, I venture to think, suggest an 
answer and explanation on more than one difficult point raised 
in your article. In comparing and contrasting the religious 
faith and teaching of Tennyson and Newman the writer of 
your article says: “There is perfect agreement on the point 








that the sense of duty is the deepest root of faith, Newmar 
is never tired of pressing the point that the spirit of obedience 
to duty is the beginning of all true religion.” Dr. Hort 
writes: “In matters of belief what Maurice said of him is 
profoundly true, that he was governed by an infinite scep- 
ticism counteracted by an infinite devoutness. But for his in- 
destructible sense of God’s reality and presence he must have 
early become a thoroughgoing unbeliever, and then, not con- 
tent with a sober and reasonable faith, he delighted to use his 
never-failing subtlety in finding reasons and excuses for any 
belief which he wished to accept. The natural result of suck 
teaching was that some of his ablest and most devoted 
disciples after a while gave up the attempt to follow him in 
his wonderful leaps, and fell away from Christian faith 
altogether.” These two quotations seem to explain and 
account for the sympathy and (to a certain extent) unity 
of teaching of Newman and Tennyson; here is “the 
parallelism between the religious aims of these two very 
different men” of which your article speaks. But to any of 
your readers who are interested in this matter I would say, 
Read the whole of Dr. Hort’s letter (with others on the same 
subject in both volumes of this deeply interesting biography), 
and trace for yourselves, in what is in itself a piece of most 
discriminating criticism, how it illustrates and enlarges the 
field of the main contention of your article-—I am, Sir, &c., 
K. G. W. 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “SPecrator.”’] 
S1z,—In your review of Miss G. Hill’s work on “ Women in 
English Life,” in the Spectator of August 8th, you state that 
the school at Bramley, Surrey, is the only one “in the 
South” for girls;—but there is one at Blandford, Dorset, 
known as the Milldown School. This was established in 1864, 
and here, for low fees, boys and girls are educated together, 
and with happy effects, especially on their manners. There 
are about fourty-four pupils of the two sexes in the main 
school, and twenty-two more in a Kindergarten attached to it. 
You have drawn attention toa great injustice to girls, which 
ought forthwith to be redressed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. Hortock BastTarp. 
Charlton Manor, Blandford, August 10th. 








A HORSE-STORY. 
[To Tas Epitor or tHE “Srrcraror.” | 

Siz,—Your story told by Sir Robert Peel of the dog 
which saved his master from two intending highway robbers, 
is similar to one which I heard about thirty years ago from 
an English medical man who had been in the Navy, as related 
by his father. His father was agent for one of the colleges 
at Cambridge, and had collected a considerable sum of college 
rents. Leaving Cambridge on horseback, at a certain point 
in the road his horse refused to advance, and at last, after 
much spurring, it leaped a dyke on the side of the road, and 
carried its master home across country. Some time later, 
two men were sentenced to transportation at Cambridge, and 
seeing the college agent in Court, asked leave to speak, and 
then confessed that they had lain in wait for him on the road, 
on the occasion above referred to, when they knew he was 
carrying the college rents, but that he had escaped by not 
turning up. It is more difficult to explain this knowledge on 
the part of the horse, than the knowledge of the dog. —I am, 
Sir, &., 8. 


THE DAINTIES OF ANIMAL DIET. 
[To tam Epitorg or THE “ SrEcTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—A large Newfoundland of ours, at home in Germany, 
‘Nero’ by name, was a confirmed lover of gooseberries. He 
would go into the garden—always clandestinely, for he knew 
that the habit was forbidden—and take the berries from the 
shrubs one by one, howling the while at every prick, though 
persisting in the pilfering in spite of the pain. He always. 
left the skins behind.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Skipton, Yorkshire. Anna C. A. Dawson. 





[To rue Eprror oF THE “SrectaToR.”] 
S1r,—I have read with much interest your article on “‘ Dainties: 
of Animal Diet.” Perhaps you may like to hear the following. 
personal experiences. Some few years ago I was climbing in 
the Rockies. One day when out near the great glacier I 
came to a patch of ripe raspberries. I was {us : beginning to 
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eat some when I saw a few feet ahead of me in the middle of 
the patch a bear (not a grizzly) busily doing the same. He 
was quite as much frightened as I was and ran off at once. 
Near the same place I stayed at a house where they had got a 
very young grizzly cub. He was a most entertaining little 
fellow and I soon taught him to climb to the top of a pole (a 
great feat for him for he was enormously fat) for bits of sweet 
biscuit and soft fruit. A few months later I witnessed a 
cloud burst in California (five inches of rain in three-quarters 


ofan hour!) It carried everything before it, and amongst. 


other things swept a large crop of water-melons into the 
valley, where was a numerous herd of cattle. Next morning 
all the cattle looked as if they were great with calf,—unable 


to walk and afraid to lie down.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. H. OC. B. 








POETRY. 


TO MILTON,—BLIND. 


HE who said suddenly “ Let there be light!” 

To thee the dark deliberately gave; 

That those full eyes might undistracted be 

By this beguiling show of sky and field, 

This brilliance, that so lures us from the Truth. 

He gave thee back original night, His own 

Tremendous canvas, large and blank and free, 

Where at each thought a star flashed out and sang. 

O blinded with a special lightning, thou 

Hadst once again the virgin Dark! and when 

The pleasant flowery sight, which had deterred 

Thine eyes from seeing, when this recent world 

Was quite withdrawn; then burst upon thy view 

The elder glory; space again in pangs, 

And Eden odorous in the early mist, 

That heaving watery plain that was the world, 

Then the burned earth, and Christ coming in clouds. 

Or rather a special leave to thee was given 

By the high power, and thou with bandaged eyes 

Wast guided through the glimmering camp of God. 

Thy hand was taken by angels who patrol 

The evening, or are sentries to the dawn, 

Or pace the wide air everlastingly. 

‘Thou wast admitted to the presence, and deep 

Argument heardest, and the large design 

That brings this world out of the woe to bliss. 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 











BOOKS. 


—= 
GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER.* 

Tue publication of Mr. Thomas Hodgkin’s excellent little 
biography of George Fox, in the “Leaders of Religion” 
series, should administer the coup de grace to any lingering 
currency of the Macaulayan legend as to the founder of the 
Society of Friends. Its brevity, and its author’s deserved 
repute as a historian in another field, will secure its being 
read widely; and wherever it is read there must arise, if 
previously non-existent, a recognition of the absurdity of the 
judgment which would place George Fox, intellectually and 
morally, on the level of Ludowick Muggleton and Joanna 
Southcott, and would attribute to the astonishing ingenuity, 
coupled with an equally astonishing self-suppression, of 
some of his early followers everything that is intelligent or 
intelligible in the writings ordinarily assigned to him. For 
our part, we are unable to understand how any one possessed 
of ordinary discernment and fairness of mind could adopt 
Macaulay’s theory on this subject after the most cursory 
study of George Fox’s Journal on the one hand, and of the 
history of the body which has always venerated him as its 
founder on the other. Macaulay’s suggestion is that the 
Journal was so revised and edited “by men of more sense 
and knowledge” than Fox, that, “ absurd as it is, it gives no 
notion of his genuine style.” Whatever may have been done 
by revisers and editors, Fox’s Journal presents a truly im- 
pressive portrait of a man of humble origin who, throughont 
a long life of constant toil and stress and frequent suffer- 
ing, bore himself not only with an unflinching courage 








* George For. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.0.L. London: Me:huen and Oo. 


and devotion to the sacred mission he believed himself 
to hold, but with an amount of address and resource 
which claim the respect and not the sneers of the liberal. 
minded reader. It contains, no doubt, not a little that 
is absurd and not a little that is repellent; but it woulg 
be surprising to learn that any candid student of the 
Journal could now come to any other conclusion than that, 
on the balance, the moral virtues, the spiritual earnestness ang 
elevation of Fox’s character, and his mental vigour, im. 
measurably outweighed those faults of narrowness ang 
harshness to opponents, liability to obvious fallacies jp 
reasoning, and indifference to culture, which were either 
universal in the age in which he lived, or largely explicable 
in his case by his want of early education. Equally obvious 
is it that a body of Christians who were, as the Quakers were, 
very distinctly in advance of Christendom generally in their 
moral interpretation of religious duty, are altogether unlikely 
to have owed their origin either to a man who was plainly 
nothing more than a half-witted fanatic, or to such a one 
dressed-up and tricked-out as a pioneer of progress by a con. 
spiracy of cultivated men whom his fervour and confidence in 
his own spiritual insight had carried away. 


Mr. Hodgkin’s book will probably be read by many who 
cannot, or do not, find time to make themselves acquainted 
with Fox’s Journal. It seems to us to be inspired, as the 
writer claims, by that regard for truth which has ever been 
one of the leading characteristics of the Society of Friends, 
of which he is a member, and to be no more sympathetic 
towards its subject than is required for a just treatment 
of his character and work. No attempt is made to 
disguise the highly provocative character of Fox’s early 
missionary operations. It is no wonder that his bitter 
attacks on the Puritan clergy who had been installed in the 
benefices of this country—attacks often delivered in church— 
for various errors of doctrine and for being “‘hirelings” in 
receiving tithes, resulted frequently in “rude” behaviour 
towards him on the part of the congregations addressed, and 
every now and then in actual violence offered to him and his 
companions by individuals. The wonder would have been if 
he had been generally permitted to bear his testimony in such 
a fashion without molestation or without subsequent prose- 
cution. During the years in which he was thus striving, as 
he believed under divine impulse, to draw off souls from 
guides who were leading them astray, Fox made but little 
attempt to mitigate the irritation naturally excited by the 
delivery of such a message as that with which he thought 
himself entrusted; and certainly when he found his mission 
resisted, as it was sure to be, and the law strained, as it often 
was, to get convictions against him and his companions and 
converts, he indulged in denunciations of the most uncom- 
promising character. A point which Mr. Hodgkin brings 
into full view is that Fox’s testimony during all his 
early missionary tours, which began in 1648, was specially 
directed, not against Anglicanism or Roman Catholicism, but 
against the teaching of the Presbyterians and Independents, 
who had the upper hand until the Restoration, especially 
“the Calvinistic teaching of the predestined and eternal 
misery of a large portion of the human race, and the super- 
stitious reverence for every letter” of the Scriptures. To 
both these aspects of Puritan teaching the great Quaker 
doctrine of the Inward Light was in plain hostility. That 
light, Fox taught, came freely to all, and if not rejected 
placed the recipient in a condition of illumination equal in 
kind, and perhaps often in degree also, to that enjoyed by 
the saints of old to whom came the inspiration to which we 
owe the sacred writings. The Anglican and the Roman 
Catholic, no doubt, from Fox’s point of view, overlaid the 
purity of Christian doctrine with all kinds of traditional and 
superstitious observances which distracted the soul from that 
immediate communion with the divine which Christ’s work 
on earth had made possible,—so much so that “all that was 
distinctively characteristic of medizval Christianity was con- 
demned” by the Quakers “as belonging to ‘the dark night 
of apostasy.’” But yet their manifold errors were more by 
way of addition to the Truth than of direct enmity to it. 
Calvinism and the doctrine of the Free Inward Light were 
in deadly conflict, and so, as Mr. Hodgkin well observes, 
speaking of the quarter of a century after 1660, in which 
Episcopalian parsons and squires were the chief agents in 





the persecution of Fox and his friends, “it can bardly be said 
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then they were the chief objects of his -religious 
‘.< till, the Calvinistic teaching was that against 
pares hi i test, and when his 
‘ch he bore his most persistent protes » an 
bs disciple Barclay gave literary and logical form to the 
a t's sealing: his Apology was a veiled attack upon the 
Wstntesler Confession, the great manifesto of seventeenth 
a ” 
wero OT taingitedl even if half unconsciously, that 
, prs lbs of the Anglican persecution of Quakerism 
was in part due to a misunderstanding of the Quaker 
efusal to take oaths. The Cavalier gentry, of Cumber- 
land Westmoreland, and North Lancashire in particular, 
appear to have really suspected the innocent Friends, who 
could have no possible reason for desiring the return 
of the Puritan régime, of being Cromwellians in disguise, and 
thought that their estates would not be safe until these 
obstinate plotters were suppressed. Mr. Hodgkin gives a 
very interesting sketch of the long and blundering judicial 
campaign waged against Fox at Lancaster in 1664-65, when, 
with his early convert and future wife, Margaret Fell, of 
Swarthmoor Hall, he was subjected to a scandalous revival of 
the antiquated terrors of Prwmunire in connection with their 
refusal to take the oath of supremacy, although they were 
perfectly willing to make an emphatic declaration of loyalty 
to Charles II. Throughout that passage in his career, and 
during his subsequent imprisonment at Scarborough, Fox 
displayed both a loftiness of temper and a keenness of intelli- 
gence and ready wit in dealing with the blunders of his enemies 
and the officials of the Court, which should go far to satisfy 
any one of the real nobility of his spirit and sanity of his 
mind. But among equally conclusive proofs of his mental 
power and spiritual elevation, to which, in their proper place, 
attention is suitably drawn by Mr. Hodgkin, are the impres- 
sion he produced on Cromwell, the emphatic tributes paid to 
him by such men as Wil'iam Penn and Thomas Ellwood, the 
friend of Milton and the editor of Fox’s Journal, and the 
comprehensiveness and efficiency of the system of Church 
organisation which he established for the Quakers,—a task 
that, in view of their leading tenet, to which reference has 
already been made, must have been one of peculiar difficulty 
and delicacy. There, and in the spirit and temper of the 
Society of Friends, and the consistency and continuity of 
their services to mankind, lie the best proofs of the character 
and gifts of their founder. 


that even 





A FOOL OF NATURE.* 

In A Fool of Naiure Mr. Julian Hawthorne embodies the 
perenially fascinating conception of the boor transformed into 
the man by a touch of human affection. And to this primary 
motive he attaches a secondary intention of hardly less uni- 
versal interest,—that of rebuking the wisdom of the world by 
the spectacle of asimple heart answering true to the instinctive 
promptings of honour, humility, and tenderness. Murgatroyd 
Whiterduce is the lubberly heir of a family notorious for its 
superfine and freezing refinement. He is incapable of educa- 
tion ; he is ill at ease in a dress-coat; he is expected to marry 
a clever and pretty girl called Isabella Sharingbourne, but he 
has not an idea of how to comport himself as a lover; he 
feels that neither his father nor his mother care for him— 
but, being as completely without bitterness as he is com- 
pletely without guile, he never doubts that everything is his 
own fault. One of the wits of the St. Quentin Club hits the 
right nail on the head when he says:—‘Do you know, 
Margatroyd never impressed me as being a genuine 
Whiterduce? I’ve always felt there was something— 
I don’t know—human about him!’” Murgatroyd, in 
fact, is not a Whiterduce; and a strange story—which 
we are not going to tell—lies behind the secret of his 
identity. The boy’s understanding of his wretched isola- 
tion comes to a climax at the dinner given in honour of 
his coming of age. His health has been drunk—indeed, in a 
fit of gaucherie he has drunk it himself—and it is his duty to 
return thanks. Looking round for sympathy and encourage- 
ment he meets the glance of his fiancée, which completes in a 
flash the revelation that has slowly been coming upon him :— 


“In the midst of the lights, the luxury, the compliments, the 
cries of encouragement, he saw with a flash of relentless insight 
that he stood alone, the object of thinly veiled contempt and 


aversion. There was no one to whom he could look for counten: 





* A Fool of Nature. By Julian Hawthorne. Lordon: Downey and Co. 1996, 


ance; to the girl who was to be his wife, the most intimate guest 
of his heart and soul—to Isabella—least of all. All this, welded 
together and pointed by that glance from Isabella, pierced him 
like a sword. The pain took away his bashfulness. It was too 
poignant even for tears. He stood up, slowly and heavily, and 
faced them all. ‘I guess I oughtn’t to be here, he said, 
‘[?’'m no use to you except to laugh at. I don’t feel as. 
if I belonged here. It seems queer I should have been 
born the way I am. I’m not like any of you. I’ve tried 
to be, but I don’t think I really want to be. I know you're 
better than me, but still I—well, I guess you don’t care to hear 
this—I guess I’d better—Excuse me, please; good-night!’ Such 
was Murgatroyd’s birthday-speech to the guests who had come to 
celebrate his majority. There was not the faintest trace of 
animosity in his tone, or even of grievance. It was simply a 
painfully guileless blurting out of what he believed were facts. 
It was unpardonable, it was atrocious; but it is safe to say that 
Murgatroyd’s speech produced a stronger effect than he had any 
idea of or than any one present anticipated. As he spoke the last. 
words he pushed back his chair and went awkwardly towards the 
door. No one spoke or stirred except Mr. Whiterduce, who got: 
up and opened the door for the young man, and laid his hand on 
his shoulder as he went out, and said kindly, ‘ Good-night, my 
boy !’” (pp. 48-9.) 

From the uncongenial birthday-banquet Murgatroyd goes out: 
to a drinking-saloon in a back street, where a group of 
Bohemian companions are expecting him. The greeting he 
gets from them is so warm and genial, so unmistakably hearty 
and heartfelt, that he breaks down and cries like a child :— 

“Murgatroyd sat for a few minutes, staring straight before 
him, the corners of his mouth twitching. Was it the difference 
between this greeting and that which he had lately experienced 
at his own table that affected him? Nothing so melts the heart. 
as the glow of loving kindness following close upon the frigid 
phosphorescence of selfish convention. It was too much for 
Murgatroyd, whose soul had been searched as never before that 
evening. He suddenly dropped his head upon his arms on the 
table and burst out crying.” (p. 76.) 

But the influence of friendly company revives him, and he is 
described as “ blossoming forth luxuriantly and revealing a 
host of companionable and frolicsome qualities.” For,— 

“ His social instincts were as thorough as those of a pet New- 

foundland dog—he responded with every fibre to a human touch. 
He understood and reacted to whatever was natural; it was only 
the artificial that embarrassed and silenced him.” 
The scene that follows is like an admirable painting by a Datch 
master. The company consists of the German host and 
hostess, Heinrich and Frau Pilsen, who keep their guests and 
customers in very good order in the main; Horace Maydwell, 
a big, humorous, self-reliant, and very human person, who was 
a fashionable doctor until he cast himself out of fashion 
by pulling Mr. Whiterduce’s nose at the St. Quentin 
Club; Jfaydwell’s friend and ally, the astrologer Gabriet 
Negus; Polydore Scamell, a teacher of singing who might 
“have served as an ideal model of Don Quixote; ” and last 
but not least, Letitia Valentine, the vivacious prima donna of 
the Opera House, who was “ neither reckless nor vicious,” but. 
took “a liberal view of human nature and the proprieties.” 
Each one of these is introduced by a graphic full-length 
description, which sets a strong and vital personality very 
vividly before us, and being drawn with abundant verve and 
humour, does not obstruct the movement of the scene, which 
is full of rollicking life—and coarse and vulgar enough in some 
of its features, but neither vulgar nor coarse in its sugges- 
tion as a whole. For Maurgatroyd’s simple and wholesome 
character is the centre of the group, and his ingenuous self- 
revelations call out the sympathy and respect of his com- 
panions, each one of whom regards him with honest affection. 


While Murgatroyd is enjoying himself at the ‘ Hobby- 
Horse’ an explanation is taking place at home between Mr. 
and Mrs. Whiterduce. Murgatroyd’s enfant terrible speech, 
and an unguarded remark that escaped in the course of dinner 
from Mrs. Whiterduce (whose self-control had never been 
known to fail before), have brought the husband and wife to 
the point of clearing up a misunderstanding that goes back to- 
the days of their honeymoon. The truth about Murgatroyd 
(known always to the husband, but only suspected by the 
wife) is confessed between them at last, but the tale is full of 
surprises for both. Mr. Whiterduce, who had always thought 
he had good reason to doubt his wife’s fidelity, learns that he 
has wronged her completely by his suspicions; and Mrs. 
Whiterduce, understanding at last the reason of her husband’s 
coldness through all the years of her married life, believes 
that a new spring of love and joy is before her. Murgatroyd 
is not her son; but now that she knows that her own child died, 





and that her husband only foisted another upon her because 
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he believed her to be too bad to deserve loyal dealing from 
him, she feels able to forgive everybody and love the poor 
boy, who has been even more cruelly wronged than herself. 


Waking iate next morning Murgatroyd is going out to keep 
‘an appointment with his reputed father, as Mrs. Whiterduce 
comes downstairs, and this little scene takes place between 
the lady and the lout :— 


“*Oh, good morning, ma’am. I got late. I’ve got to meet 
father. Good-bye.’—‘ Wait a moment, dear.’ Murgatroyd stopped 
short; she had not spoken to him in that tone nor called him 
“dear, since he could remember. He stared at her. She did not 
look the same as usual ; there was an expression in her eyes, and 
about her mouth—a tender, soft expression—that gave him a 
sudden ache in the back of his throat. It was a very different 
feeling from the one he had had the night before, when he glanced 
round the table for some sympathetic face, and had seen hers, 
still and cold and remote—a mother without love or motherliness. 
* Why, mother!’ he said, in a husky voice.—‘ Yes, dear, call me 
mother. You shall feel you have a mother while I live—a real, 
true, loving mother!’ She came gently up to him, put 
her delicate hands on his shoulders, drew down his head, and 
kissed him. ‘Why, mother!’ he said again, with a gulp and 
a whimper this time, ‘Why do you—what is it?’ She 
looked at him, softly and tenderly. ‘You’re so beautiful 
and lovely,’ quavered he. ‘I never knew it before. You 
make me feel so good——.’—‘ God bless you, my dear, and help 
me to make you always good and happy. Now I'll give you a 
message. Tell papa, with my dearest love, mind! tell him not 
to stay away longer than he can help; I want him, and tell him 
not to forget what I told him before he went away. Don’t forget 
about my love; and tell him I’m very happy—happier than I 
ever was—and that I’m sure we shall be always happier and 
happier. Can you remember all that? It seems a good deal to 
‘remember, doesn’t it? and yet it is a simple thing in itself.’— 
<I’ll remember it; I’ll never forget it, no fear of that! I 
couldn’t if I tried. It’s the best thing I ever heard, and I guess 
father’ll think so too. Is this you, really? You dear mother. 
Well, I—well, good-by!’” (p. 117.) 


Murgatroyd does not forget the message. But neither does he 
ever deliver it. When he gets to Whiterduce’s office, he finds 
the man he believes to be his father dead in his chair,— 
murdered, and fallen forward, as though asleep, over the 
table. When he goes home to tell the tale to the woman he 
believes to be his mother, he finds her dead also, of heart- 
complaint, accelerated by great emotions too suddenly let 
floose. We do not wish to tell the plot of the novel, only to 
indicate the motive. As bit by bit the truth of his own 
relation to this man and woman he has called father and 
mother, and something of the truth of their relation to one 
another, is revealed to Murgatroyd,—as he learns the facts 
which, in his own words, make all his life heretofore that of 
an actor in a play, so that all he has thought and done has 
been “a big sell,” and he has now nothing “to remember or to 
think of that he has any business with,”—in short, that he is 
“nothing:” then the recollection of that little scene with 
Mrs. Whiterduce on the morning of the fatal day, stands out 
for him as the one true moment and experience of his life, for 
the value of which he can still live and be aman. He will 
not entertain the idea of paying hush-money to keep his 
story dark. Ifit is irue, let it stand. But this also is true, 
—the woman who said she would be a mother to him, loved 
him, and tbat shall stand also:— 

“ «When she said she loved me, she must have meant it. There 
couldn’t have been any humbug in that. It’s no matter if I call 
ther “mother” before you fellows; and she said, “ I’ll be a true 
doving mother to yon.” She said that the last time she spoke to 
me. She kissed me without my ever expecting such a thing. 
She must have meant it, and if I wasn’t really her own son 
she must have meant it all the more, for, of course, if I 
had been her own son she would have cared for me, as a 
matter of course, without thinking anything particular 
about it. Isn’t that so? Tell me if it isn’t, you fellows, 
‘because. ..... Her loving me was the only thing I care about !’ 
he cried passionately, tears breaking through his voice. ‘She 
did love me! She did! Itwas what made a man of me! That’s 
why I’ve been working and studying so as to deserve it. If 
that was a lie, everything’s a lie! You’re liars! And I won’t 
five! Tellme! Tellme! Tell me thetruth.’ His voice, with 
its savage eagerness, rang in the room, where the others sat so 
silent. His face looked dark and red, and his head was thrust | 
forward. His fists were doubled, and his half-bent arms vibrated | 
spasmodically as the words went from him. But it was not for | 
nothing that he had governed and disciplined himself these later 
months. Even at this headlong moment he made an effort over 
himself like that of an athlete struggling to be free from the 
constriction of a serpent. With a downward drive of the arms he 
seemed to thrust the savage to his feet. He stood panting for a 





moment, then turned, walked to his chair, and sat down init. ‘I 
‘beg your pardon, fellows,’ said he, ‘I’m not her son. Remember! | 


I'm a beast, trying to make myself a man. If you only knew how | 
hard it was...... But I mean to be a man for her sake, though ' 


menisci 
I’m not her son.’—‘ By God, old fellow, you are aman! You’y 
got the stuff!’ said Polydore, with emphasis. ‘ Why I’d no notion 


of this !’” (p. 191-2-3.) 

In all that relates to Margatroyd and his friends who fre. 
quent the ‘Hobby-Horse,’ the temper and texture of thig 
novel has more in common with the genius of the German 
literature of the earlier part of the century than with the 
rather chilly American literature of the present time. In itg 
humour and its pathos, as well as in its scenes and its ip. 
cidents, there is certainly a kind of coarseness ; but the point 
of interest is that the coarseness of it is the elementary 
coarseness of nature, out of which the two great refiners—the 
love that is not lust and the art that is not artifice—can 
evolve all good and sweet and wholesome things. There ig g 
whole volume of significance merely in the quaint and, to 
English ears, improbable term of endearment, “ Old Sweet. 
ness,” by which Horace Maydwell generally addresses Murga. 
troyd. But other parts of the novel are modern American 
enough in the smartness of their tone and complexion; go 
much so that the mixing of the two veins produces at times an 
effcct of incongruity which detracts from the artistic merit 
of what in essentials we do not hesitate to call an extremely 
fine book. 





THE ORIENTAL LEGENDS OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT.* 
In exploring that wide and fascinating Debatable Land 
which lies between accurate history and confessed fiction, 
that world of legend which occupies so large a part in the 
literature of almost all nations, certain principles should be 
observed in order to steer a safe course between peevish 
scepticism and affectionate credulity. The student will do 
well to bear in mind the maxim of Aristotle, that “there is 
nothing more probable than that many improbable things 
have really happened ;” that of Bacon that “a mixture of a 
lie doth ever add pleasure;” that when a powerful chieftain 
or ancient nation has become conspicuous for virtue or vice, 
for good fortune or calamity, many traditions regarding 
them will become public property, some perhaps utterly 
untrue, but many based on such a substratum of fact as 
to render their acceptance easy to be accounted for, 
and therefore excusable, even though they may be rejected 
en bloc by the “higher criticism,” whatever that fine 
phrase may mean; and that the amount and quality of 
romantic fiction which will cling about these narratives will 
be in proportion to the temperament, imaginative or prosaic, 
of the people among whom they were circulated. Bishop 
Butler has acutely pointed out that the probabilities against 
the truth of the history of Casar—and we may add of many 
other worthies of modern as well as ancient history—are much 
greater than those in its favour. Dr. Johnson amused 
his friends by showing how an expert logician could prove 
that the British conquest of Canada should be deemed 
unhistorical, and the late Archbishop Whately has involved 
the sceptic in a dilemma by arguing from an array of im- 
probabilities that Napoleon never existed at all. It is not 
impossible that after the lapse of a century or two 
some ‘advanced thinker,’ summoning up a host of im- 
probabilities, may question the existence of a Datch Republic 
in the Transvaal, and edit a bulky volume on the “ Jameson 
Legend,” thus verifying the well-known lines,— 
«‘T have stood upon Achilles’ tomb, 
And heard Troy doubted, time will doubt of Rome.” 

The work which has suggested these remarks contains 
several documents translated from the Ethiopian, and 
evidently with much labour and care, there being in most 
cases but a single and very modern manuscript, and that so 
carelessly executed as often to exhibit incoherencies and 
inconsistencies, many of whicb, however, the learned editor 
has obviated by judicious emendations. But the most 
important of these Ethiopian pamphlets are mere transla- 
tions, one of the Hellenic work of the pseudo-Callisthenes, 
and two from the Arabic, and we have several indications 
that the Ethiopic editors neither cultivated accuracy nor 
were averse to interpolations. They appear also to have 
been too regardless of the proper orthography of local and 
personal names and thoroughly ignorant of geography. We 
also find facts distorted, and many adventures, some perbaps 
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* The Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great, 
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historical, though exaggerated, and others clearly incredible, 
really appertaining to heroes of earlier days, grouped around 
the short and brilliant life of the youthful conqueror from 
the West. While agreeing with the editor that an unbiassed 
Uife of Alexander could not have been expected from a 
Hellenic pen for some generations after his death, we see 
no sufficient reason why his tale should not have been 
told in the Bedouin tent or the Persian palace when we con- 
sider the Oriental respect for vigorous personal govern- 
ment and their indifference to independence or constitutional 
government as long as they are not over-taxed or their 
superstitions interfered with. Still. the hostility of the 
Egyptians to Persian rule, their early and amicable acquaint- 
ance with the Hellenes, colonies of which race had been 
long settled in the Delta, Alexander’s gentleness to the 
submissive and his toleration of all religious beliefs, would 
render him a popular hero in the Vulley of the Nile, while 
ational vanity and mendacity would engender the legend of 
his Egyptian parentage. The pupil of Aristotle knew that 
the Orientals deemed their Kings to be of divine origin, while 
as a statesman—and his political sagacity has been too 
much underrated—and anxious to secure the loyalty of his 
new subjects, he would have been willing to pass as the 
son of Philip, Ammon, Nectanebus, or any one else, as 
Philippe Egalité, under the reign of enlightenment and 
equality, avowed himself the illegitimate son of his re- 
puted father’s coachman. The waxen figures used by 
the Royal wizard, Nectanebus, when an exile at the 
Macedonian Court, are often mentioned in the papyri, and 
appear also in medieval tales of sorcery, while the hawk, 
which plays a part in the legend, was sacred in the Egyptian 
ritual. The founder of the Lagid dynasty possessed literary 
tastes, and had composed a history of the campaigns of Alex- 
ander; all his successors, worthless as many of them were, 
encouraged learning; the founder of the capital soon came to 
be looked on as the creator, or at least the reviver, of the 
Empire of the Pharaohs; Arab, Ethiopian, perhaps even Rab- 
binical and Indian, traditions were attached to his name; and 
the nation which could adore cats and crocodiles could readily 
believe that Alexander descended tothe bottom of the sea ina 
glass box, where he saw a fish of such length that it took 
three days to pass him. 

The second and third centuries of the Christian era were 
prolific in forgeries, principally of alleged Gospels and 
Epistles, executed, however, with a benevolent intention; and 
as we are told that one of the Popes, moved by the virtues of 
Trajan, prayed for his soul until the heathen Emperor was 
removed to the place of happiness, so it was deemed a pity 
that the hero of Macedon should have been an idolator. The 
legends, therefore, culminate in making him a pious Christian, 
an erudite theologian, “a very perfect, gentle Knight,” and 
quite a Sir Galahad in discretion and purity. Yet the 
ingenious story-maker forgot that his hero’s flirtation with 
the Ethiopian Queen Candace says but little for his posses- 
sion of these last virtues, while the account of his successful 
combat with Porus evinces that the framer of the legend had 
as little conception of fair play as any Oriental of our own 
time. 

The present writer has on a former occasion reviewed 
another book on the Alexander legend, and is compelled to 
confess that he has found nothing in these large collections 
of tales deserving the attention of those who read either for 
improvement or amusement. When legends such as those 
handed down to us in Norse, Teutonic, Roman, or Hellenic 
literature exhibit a moderate degree of verisimilitude they 
are well worth study in order that by the aid of sound 
criticism we may arrive at the solid rock of truth on which 
they rest; and even when, though totally untrue, they display 
refined and ennobling sentiments adorned with poetic 
language and imagery, they furnish not only a harmless but 
a profitable relaxation, and often awaken the soul to acts of 
valour and self-devotion; but the grotesque, trivial, and im- 
possible legends of the East should be relegated to that 
limbus nugarum which Ariosto’s Knight found somewhere in 
the moon or its vicinity. Justice, nevertheless, compels us to 
bear testimony to the learning, industry, and critical sagacity 
of the editor, and to express our earnest hopes that further 
explorations may bring to light some specimens of Egyptian 
or Ethiopic lore really worthy of his diligence and acumen. 











JEWISH HISTORY.* 
THE leading facts in the annals of the Hebrew race are 
generally well known to both Jews and Christians, and are 
credited by all save those who are ambitious of the reputation 
of philosophic thinkers. Nobody, we believe, now asserts the 
books of the Old Testament to be the composition of imagina- 
tive recluses in the darkest gloom of the Middle Ages, or 
holds, with Volney, that the New Testament is merely a 
sular myth, the Apostles representing the signs of the 
zodiac. No cultivated person, however hostile to revealed 
trath, would now venture to attack Christianity through 
the sides of Judaism or adopt the slander of Voltaire that 
“the chosen people were the most abominable on the face of the 
earth.” On the contrary, the work before us, though sternly 
impartial, shows that the Jews possessed and practised virtues 
far beyond what could have been at all expected in their age 
and locality, that the greed of pecuniary gain which has been 
laid to their charge is but a parasitic growth of later times, 
the natural product of insult and oppression, that on several 
occasions they equalled the Romans in valour and the Hellenes 
in intellectual power, while they surpassed both in zeal for the 
education of their youth, in wise and punctilious regard for 
sanitary arrangements, and for the comforts and proprieties 
of civic, social, and domestic life. There are, however, some 
features in their history and character which require and 
will amply repay careful consideration, a few of which 
Dr. Edersheim has omitted to notice, while his remarks on 
others seem to require even a little qualification. The author 
holds that the government of Israel from the Exodus to 
the adoption of monarchy was a theocracy, and this view is 
generally entertained by Biblical scholars who, as the present 
writer conceives, have not paused to consider what the term 
logically means. When we reflect how prone to sin and folly 
individuals, and still more masses of men, are, we may be 
allowed to doubt whether a purely theocratic system can 
possikly be workable save in a state of nearly perfect innocence 
and of total isolation, in— 
“ Some safer home in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste.” 

So far as the Constitution, political as well as ecclesiastical, 
was the offspring of divine inspiration, and that on sundry 
occasions we meet with divine interference in fall activity, 
the theocratic theory must be accepted, but a political con- 
stitution is a species of machine requiring human agency to 
be set in action, and as we meet with instances of priestly 
authority as well as mention of the “ princes of the people ” 
and of popular assemblies, we are disposed to think that the 
theocracy was supplemented and rendered practical by sacer- 
dotal and aristocratic influence in matters of detail, the 
former exerted in the interpretation of the law, the latter 
most probably in dealings with foreign nations under circum- 
stances for which the law did not provide. Such cases would 
become more frequent as the power of Israel increased and 
commerce was more fully developed. As in the United 
States, a measure, though approved unanimously by both 
branches of the Legislature, fails to become law if the 
Supreme Court of Judges should decide that it con- 
travenes the fundamental principles of the Constitution, 
so the erroneous resolutions of princes or people could be 
annulled by the High Priest as contrary to the great code 
propounded on Sinai, and if he failed in this the Lord raised 
up the prophet to make known his will. But a pure and 
strictly logical theocracy seems to us as unworkable as a 
theoretic monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy, all requiring, 
to be efficient, the alloy of some extraneous element. We 
may observe here that the Hebrew aristocracy depended, in 
the best days of the nation, on birth and primogeniture, 
and was probably the really warlike element in an agricultural 
and pastoral population, though in the period of decadence, 
wealth, and subsequently Rabbinical learning, possessed 
greater influence. No nation in ancient or medieval times 
entertained such just views on the mechanism of education, 
or so much respect for learned and competent teachers, 
and some of their rules on this important subject might 
well be adopted in our own country even at the present 
day. The Rabbis inculeated that learning was to be 
sought, not as a means to an end, but as a good per 
se, and some went so far as to assert that any other 





* History of the Jewish Nation, By Rev. Alfred Edersheim, M.A., D.D., 
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motive of study was sinfal, but this disinterested belief 
is now held only in Scotland and Germany. From the 
return from the Captivity for several centuries after the 
overthrow of the Holy City each synagogue had its echool, 
the teacher receiving a small salary, in return for which he 
instructed the poorer pupils, but could take fees from the 
wealthier. No teacher could instruct personally more than 
twenty-five pupils; if the number increased he was bound to 
employ an assistant, while not many years since we knew of 
one teacher having to instruct one hundred and ten boys in a 
city where it might have been hoped that the local rulers would 
have had somecommon-sense. Twoscbools were not allowed in 
the same synagogue-district, nor could boys be sent to distant 
seminaries; thus the independence of the teacher was pro- 
tected, unfair competition avoided, and the boarding-school 
system, which, though in a few, and only a few, respects it 
may be beneficial to the pupils, is apt to be degrading to the 
master, and may deprive him of all moral influence, was 
altogether unknown. It is to be regretted that the curri- 
culum of a Jewish school was too restricted, little being 
taught save the most rudimentary subjects, and the law as 
explained by the traditions of the Eiders. <A large majority 
of the Jews believed it sinful to study the philosophy or 
literature of their heathen neighbours, and this conscientious 
scruple is far more entitled to respect than the modern objection 
to the immortal literatures of Rome and Greece that “ they 
do not pay.” Some of the more enlightened Rabbis applied 
themselves successfully to mathematics and physical science, 
and down to the Renaissance the Jewish physicians were 
considered the most learned and skilful practitioners, though 
they too often—we fear deceitfully—countenanced the follies 
of astrology and alchemy. The specimens, however, which 
Dr. Edersheim has given us of Talmudic rules, legends, and 
discussions, as also of the controversies in the colleges and 
between the rival schools of Hillel and Shammai, would lead 
us to think the Jewish mind must labour under a strong 
propensity to logical quibbling and erudite trifling, though 
their views on ethical questions are well worthy of our 
admiration. 


Prior to the Captivity the besetting sin of the Jews 
was their proneness to polytheism and idolatry caused by 
that intercourse with heathen neighbours which inclination 
prompted and commerce necessitated. But after the Return 
they were marked in a much higher degree by a fanatical 
hatred not only of image-worship, but of the fine arts in 
general—always excepting music—and even of the graceful 
and health-giving gymnastics of their Hellenised neighbours. 
We can account for this change of sentiment only by their 
acquaintance with the Persian theology, which discounten- 
anced idolatry and even temple-worship of any kind. From 
Persia, too, they derived the metempsychosis which was 
assuredly held by some at the Christian era as well as the 
rudiments of Manicheism and Gnosticism. These elements 
affected alike Christianity and Judaism, the earliest heresiarchs 
being of Jewish race; and when alloyed by somewhat of 
Hellenic speculation, gave rise to sectarianism, which had been 
hitherto unknown in the Hebrew community. The main 
question at issue was that which has agitated the Christian 
Church for several centuries, and is still in active operation, 
most probably never to be decided,—namely, What is the 
divinely appointed rule of belief and practice? The Pharisees 
adopted the law, the Prophets, the Hagiographa with some 
reserve, and probably the Apocryphal writings, to which they 
added the “ Traditions of the Elders” supposed to have been 
imparted to Moses during his stay on the Holy Mount, and 
Rabbinical decisions given as occasion arose. Hence they 
often failed in sensitiveness to pure moral principle, and 
attached undue importance to the trivialities of ritual and 
a sanctified exterior. The Sadducees, while respecting the 
Prophets as moral teachers, considered themselves bound by 
the Mosaic code alone, and valued themselves chiefly on 
their observance of strict justice to their fellow-men, 
a virtue which their name is held by some to denote. 
Of the Essenes, who are not mentioned in Scripture, 
we know almost nothing, save from tke writings of 
Philo, who was favourable to them, except that while 
reverently studying the sacred books, they attached more 
importance to the inward light which was given to every 
sincere believer. The Rabbis also held that they themselves 
were favoured with a similar illumination which they termed 








Bath-Kol=the daughter of the voice, by which it is supposed 
they meant a species of echo of the words of the Lord to 
Moses. 

The question whether the majority of the Hebrew race 
believed in the immortality of the soul and a faturity of 
rewards and punishments is not affected by there being no 
allusion in the Pentateuch to these doctrines or by the sanc. 
tions of the law being altogether temporal, only one text, and 
that of very doubtful interpretation, bearing at all on the 
point. But the Prophetical Books and the Hagiographa 
abound with references to these doctrines, while the Gospels 
and Epistles, the compositions of pious Jews, evidently take 
them for granted as an integral part of the Hebrew creed, 
The practice of prayers for the departed, which still obtaing 
among them, and is as ancient as the Asmonean Princes, 
furnishes strong evidence on this point. Indeed it would 
be absurd to suppose that an intelligent people would not 
have accepted a belief which has been held by all mankind in 
all ages and climes, save by a few who have pbilosophised 
away their common-sense or aim at the reputation of en- 
lightened thinkers. 


Religious sectarianism is often followed by politica} 
schism, and the Pharisees and Sadducees found their counter. 
parts in the Herodians and Galileans, the former supporting 
the Idumean despotism, and in some instances asserting 
Herod to be the promised Messiah, while the latter, a 
turbulent and uncultivated race, were intensely national, and 
doggedly resisted ali foreign authority. Though the Romans 
allowed local government in their provinces, they de- 
prived the Jewish sacerdotal Magistracy of the power of 
inflicting capital punishment; but as certain offences, such 
as blasphemy and Sabbath-breaking, were not recognised 
by Roman law, though declared worthy of death by the 
Mosaic code, zealots undertook to execute the sentences of 
the High Priest by assassination. This practice was termed 
judicium zeli, and as habitual violations of the law, even when 
prompted by excusable impulses, soon degenerate into serious 
crime, the zealots became brigands or rebels, and Palestine 
under Roman rule seemed relapsing into anarchy. Yet the 
renowned Rabbi Hillel supported the authority of Herod, and 
his successor, Gamaliel, was favourable to Roman supremacy» 
while the school of Shammai aimed at independence; but 
while on theological and legal questions their differences were 
of no real importance their followers quarrelled all the 
more, even to the shedding of blood. Dr. Edersheim has 
given a succinct and accurate narrative of the capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus, paralleled in later times by the storm- 
ing of Mexico by Cortez, the strife being maintained 
from street to street, and even from house to house, and 
ending in the destruction of an ancient nationality. As 
the Judaising Christians had migrated before the siege to 
Pella, so such of the Rabbis as escaped death or slavery 
withdrew to Jamnia, where they framed a system of rituah 
which dispensed with sacrifices, and continued to impart. 
religious and legal instruction. The system of traditional 
teaching was of two kinds,—the Halacha, which dealt only 
with the legislative enactments of the Fathers, and the 
Hagada, which sanctioned free and developed interpretation. 
The Mishna, a collection of traditions drawn up about 
A.D. 190, recognises both systems; it was commented on in 
the Gemara, and afterwards expanded into the twelve folio 
volumes of the Babylonish Talmud, which is looked on by 
the Jews still as of paramount authority. 


The great work of Josephus, the only authority we possess 
on the downfall of Jewish nationality—the rival work of 
Justus being unfortunately lost—is tainted by inconsistencies, 
vanity, exaggeration, and, as sume think, falsehood, and his 
character as a military commander is sullied by vacillation, 
mismanagement, and, we fear, perfidy. Some instances in 
much more recent history would lead us to think that no man, 
however able, should hold a high command in a war of which 
he disapproves or of whose success he despairs, but it is 
probable that a reputation for theoretic skill, seniority, or 
influence in high places will for a long time decide the 
selection. The Jewish leader may in some points furnish a 
parallel to Thucydides, since both disapproved of the wars in 
which they held command, and therefore failed in their ill- 
concerted efforts, and both incurred the reprobation of their 
fellow-countrymen and lived in voluntary exile. 


So much valuable information is to be found in this book 
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review it as it deserves would require a small volume, 
be have found little to dissent from and much to 
and can therefore earnestly recommend it to the 


— ded and inquisitive student. 
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BALZAO.* 

Many years ago a foreign critic said of Balzac that he is 

‘‘one of the greatest literary geniuses, the most faithful 

painter of manners, and one of the purest moralists of his 

age.” About the same time an English reviewer wrote: 

“ Hig works are a series of unconnected tales of the vulgarest 

and most licentious character ; the shallow vein of his talents 
appears to be nearly worked out.” Now which is right ? 
His increased reputation in France justifies the former 
opinion, and the latter is contradicted by Mr. Lilly in his 
Chapters in European History, in the last pages of which he 
remarks: “ Balzac is in his own domain what Tacitus is among 
historians, Michael Angelo in the arts of design, and Dante 
among poets.” But whatever literary men may say of an 
author does not prove thatthe publicthink the same. Balzac 
has received his due award from many of our critics, but he still 
remains caviare to the million, who have not tasted him or 
do not like the look of him. Lend one of his novels to an 
ordinary man or woman, and it will soon be brought back 
with the remark, “I cannot get into the book; there is so 
little plot, and what there is seems to me so grim.” If this 
were true, and it is to a certain extent, the million would 
be right. He has written seventy-nine novels of great 
variety of character, many grim but interesting, others bright 
bat with little plot. The majority, however, have so many 
excellent qualities that it seems quite a mystery that the 
English and French million hold such opposite views. Every 
Frenchman knows his Balzac almost as much as every 
Englishman knows his Shakespeare. We would recommend 
those who wish to come to this author without prejudice and 
with some knowledge of what they have to expect, to read 
one or more of the best French criticisms of him,— Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, George Sand, Schérer, Taine, and, above 
all, Sainte-Beuve, the greatest critic of his day, who at first 
depreciated Balzac’s genius, but after his death pronounced 
in his Lundis a glowing funeral oration upon him. The book 
which of all others will enlighten them is a small one by Mr. F. 
Wedmore; it contains a short biography, a list of his works, 
and a description and criticism of the best of them. Mr. Saints- 
bury is a well-known writer on English and French literature, 
and the fact that he is the editor of this translation proves 
that he hopes for better days for Balzac. The translation is 
good, and renders in English the peculiar characteristics of 
the author’s style, which, not being equal to that of many 
French writers, does not lose very much by translating. He 
did not sacrifice ideas to style, and pare down his sentences 
#0 thas ideas almost disappear, as some Frenchmen have 
done. 

Balzac was the mirror of the age in which he lived, that of 
Napoleon and the Bourbons, as Shakespeare was of the age 
of Elizabeth. He was born in Tours in 1799, He was a chip 
of both blocks, for he inherited something of his genius both 
from his father and his mother. The former had much in 
him, we are told, of Montaigne and Rabelais; the latter a rare 
vivacity of imagination, an indefatigable activity, firmness of 
will, and a boundless devotion to her kindred. In all these 
qualities the son was like the mother, especially in his devotion 
for his kindred,—his sister, from whom he had no secrets. 
He went to school at his native place, and we learn from his 
Louis Lambert, where his early life is described, that he was 
very unbappy, and was not understood by his tutors, though 
he was a very precocious boy, for his mother, in answer to his 
profound and penetrating remarks, would snub him by 
replying, “ You cannot understand what you are saying.” 
The plots of several of his best novels are laid at Tours, and 
he evidently delights in going back to his old haunts and 
describing the beauties of the neighbourhood, especially in his 
Femme de Trente Ans and La Femme Abandonnée. On removing 
to Paris he attended the lectures at the Sorbonne, of Cousinand 


other great men. After studying law for some time, he gave it 


of his own creation, many of whom seem never to die, but to 
appear again and again in his stories. Unfortunately, he 
became partner with another in a printing business, in which 
he lost so much money that he was for a long time in 
pecuniary difficulties and hence obliged to work for his 
creditors, whom he paid off most conscientiously, as did his 
César Birotteau, whose happiest day of life was when he 
called together his creditors, and, to their surprise, paid 
them his debts, with interest into the bargain. His extra- 
ordinary application to work prevented him from mixing 
much with the outer world, and kept bim to his ideal life, 
where he became acquainted with characters of every descrip- 
tion, angels as well as demons, who opened their hearts to 
him and kept no secrets from him, for the angels revealed to 
him, unsolicited, their thoughts and feelings, and from the 
demons he wormed out the most abominable and horrible 
secrets from the very depths of their hearts. Indeed, this is the 
principal characteristic of his genius,—the knowledge of man, 
in which he has only been surpassed by Shakespeare. He was 
an anatomist; he laid bare the buman heart and revealed it to 
the world, not in beautiful verse but in his own simple prose. 
He was obliged to live also in the outer world, so as to gain 
further knowledge of it, both of Nature and of map, for he 
could only describe what he had seen with his own eyes. A 











up, and, taking a garret, devoted himself to reading and writing. 
From henceforth he led two lives, a real and an ideal one. 


The latter was passed among the friends and acquaintances | 








friend suggested to him to write a story, the plot of which 
should take place in North America; to this he merely re- 
plied, “Bat I have never been there.” His learning was 
prodigious in philosophy, art, architecture, antiquities, 
history, natural science, and all that interests and con- 
cerns man. He knew the most important contents of all 
the bric-a-brac shops of Europe. M. Plat, the latest 
French writer on our author, says that he was a disciple 
of evolution even before the appearance of Darwin, and 
carried into the moral world his ideas of physical nature, 
which had much to do in making him la plus haute figure de 
ce siecle. We have not space to discuss this very interesting 
and important point, but refer our readers to M. Plat’s small 
book, published three years ago in Paris. In the novel 
before us the hero, a retired tradesman, and Vautrin, an 
inmate of the dirty and low-class boarding-house, are two of 
Balzac’s principal characters. From Old Goriot he has been 
called the Shakespeare of France because of its resemblance 
to King Lear. Respectable Frenchmen are seldom met 
with in boarding-houses in Paris; probably their know- 
ledge of them has been acquired from this book, in which 
the inmates, the mistress, the furniture, and the cookery 
are all more or less nasty. Of Vautrin M. Plat remarks: 
“This grand creation surpasses all the works of modern 
authors, and makes Balzac more than a rival of Shakspere.” 
There is not much humour or wit to enliven his stories; still 
three of them abound with the former,—La Vieille Fille, in 
which there is a graphic description of country-town life; 
Un Début dans la Vie, which takes place chiefly in a 
diligence; and Le Grand Gaudissart, the Napoleon of 
bagmen. Gandissart, who had never been defeated, starts 
on his Waterloo campaign. Arriving in a small country 
town, he enters a shop and displays to the tradesmen 
numerous patterns of old-fashioned dresses, and suc- 
ceeds in selling them as being quite @ la mode in Paris. 
He then betakes himself to the house of another man, 
where he finds himself alone with a half-witted fellow, the 
idiot of the town, who is continually making puns, a practice 
indicating a tendency to imbecility. This Wellington, to 
lead him on and astray, buys of him a lot of old newspapers 
and insures his life in an office for which Gaudissart is agent. 
Then he offers him a glass of wine, which the bagman finds 
so good that he wants to buy a large quantity. “ How much 
have youP”—‘ Two hundred bottles.”—“I will give you 
100 francs.”—‘‘ No,” says the idiot; “cent vingt francs pour 
200 bouteilles, sans vin (cent vingt),” which the traveller 
greedily accepted as a good bargain, not seeing the pun; 
thus he gets his two hundred empty bottles for his 
money. Immediately he discovers his mistake and defeat, 
he bolts out of the house into the street, where he is 
jeered at and followed by a large crowd until he takes refuge 
in the diligence for Paris. Hugénie Grandet, the story of an 
old miser and his daughter, is the best known in England of 


| all his novels. It is a masterpiece; Grandet “is not a man, 
—| but a living passion, which governs the miser till the very 


* Old Goriot. By Ba'zac, Edited by Professor Saintsbury. Translated | moment of his death.” for when the priest approached and 
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ted to his lips the crucifix for him to kiss the golden 
image of Christ, he made a terrible effort to grasp hold of the 
gold, and died from the struggle. No doubt Balzac was 
“one of the purest moralists of his age,” which was a wicked 
one, and he paints it as such; but he never disguises the 
truth; with him vice is always hideous, and under his guidance 
we are never led to admire it or to take it for virtue. There 
is no mawkish sentimentality, no religious immorality as in 
many of the novels of George Sand or the plays of Dumas the 
younger. Though Balzac introduces us to some of the worst 
scenes of Parisian high life, at the close of each our hatred 
of wickedness has been increased as well as our love of 
goodness and innocence. 





MEMOIRS OF AN AMATEUR RIDER.* 


Srr OLAUDE DE CRESPIGNY’s reminiscences can hardly help 
challenging comparison with the autobiography of the late 
Sir John Astley, published not long before the latter’s death 
a year or two ago,—a comparison which is inevitably 
unfavourable to the volume before us, whose pages are sadly 
wanting in the genial humour, the humanity, and the irre- 
pressible boyish spirit of fun which made the artless gossip 
of Sir John Astley such pleasant and amusing reading. Sir 
Clande is disposed to regard himself and his doings too 
seriously. He has modelled his style rather upon that of the 
famous Baron Munchausen ; only, whereas the Baron was an 
extremely untrustworthy person, we should say that Sir 
Claude was absolutely and strictly truthful. On the other 
hand, the Baron was also extremely entertaining, whereas 
Sir Claude is rather dull. That is the penalty, however, that 
has often to be paid to truth, and it would be manifestly 
unfair to quarrel with the author on account of his veracity. 
The question remains whether Sir Claude’s career has been 
sufficiently remarkable to warrant his issuing this summons 
to the public attention and interest, and that is a question 
which we prefer to leave to his readers. This at least we may 
say, we quite agree with the author in considering the hero of 
his memoirs a very remarkable man. Sir Claude is in his 
forty-ninth year, and is still capable of riding and winning a 
steeplechase over a stiff course; a feat which requires certain 
bodily and mental conditions which are rarely possessed by a 
man of fifty. In spite of innumerable mishaps, in the saddle 
and out of it, of broken bones and concussions, his nerve and 
his strength have remained unimpaired beyond the period of 
middle age. There are many rough-riders, and other pro. 
fessionals, of course, of whom it would be possible to say the 
same; but the circumstances in their case are different, and 
comparing Sir Claude with men of his own class, we doubt 
whether any amateur has been able to stick to his favourite 
sport for so long. For it must be remembered that a race 
across country is a far severer test of a man’s strength and 
horsemanship than riding to hounds. Sir Claude attributes 
his own success entirely to the fact that he keeps himself in 
condition at all times and in all places. Dumb-bells and 
a cold tub before breakfast all the year round, and 
active exercise with axe or bill-hook in the country, or 
tramping the London pavements when in town, form the 
simple means towards constant health which he has practised 
himself and now recommends to others. He is quite right, 
no doubt, but unfortunately there are few men who can spare 
quite so much time for preserving a high state of bodily 
health and condition as he has been able todo. Apart from 
his steeplechasing, Sir Claude’s life does not fornish much 
exciting adventure on matters of general interest. He joined 
the Navy as a boy, and afterwards transferred himself to the 
Army, retiring, however, from the latter after a few years’ 
service. Fate seems to have been unkind to him, since it has 
' steadily refused him an opportunity of distinguishing himself 
in any other field than the racecourse. He has done his best 
to justify the proverb, “‘ Adventures are to the adventurous,” 
but without any signal success,—except, perhaps, in the way 
of ballooning, a sport which for some time rivalled steeple- 
chasing in his affections. His first connection with balloons 
was a rather curious one. During the siege of Paris he 
managed to join the Prussians at St. Denis, where he 
witnessed their operations against the beleaguered city :— 


“T usually, too, joined one of the parties that were sent out | 


after the balloons which ascended in Paris in numbers for the 





* Memoirs of Sir Claude Champion de Crespigny, Bart. Editcd by Giorge A. 
B. Dewar. London: Lawrence and Bullen, p 4 . 





purpose of dissemfaating false information about the state of 
things prevailing in thefront. These balloons were of a small size, 
and as they travelled at no great height, we were sometimes able 
to riddle them with bullets. We used to fire at them with the 
French Chassepot rifles which had been taken in action or else. 
flung away by fugitives. The Chassepot was a better weapon 
than the Prussian needle-gun. It was perhaps this balloon- 
hunting which first roused in me an ineradicable passion for 
aeronautics.” 

We prefer the author’s later ballooning experiences, ag 
being decidedly more sportsmanlike. With all his love of 
ballooning, however, Sir Claude does not seem to have 
mastered the art sufficiently to enable him to make an 
ascent alone, and, unlike Colonel Burnaby, was always ac- 
companied by a {professional aeronaut. His first attempt 
was unfortunate and resulted in his being left on the ground 
with a broken leg, his companion ascending without him. His 
next ascent enabled him to make a successful and, apparently, 
a very pleasant trip across the North Sea to Flushing. The 
author’s prowess, however, was not confined to dry land or 
the upper air; he relates several deeds of daring which he 
performed in the water, and gives a vivid account of success- 
ful and unsuccessful efforts to save his fellow-creatures from 
drowning. He is an expert swimmer and has proved his 
powers both in the Nile Rapids and on the Chesil Beach near: 
Portland. He writes, in this connection,— 

“A good many people, having heard—often through unreliable 
sources—of these and other adventures, have chosen to set me 
down as either a man quite reckless of life and limb, or an adver- 
tiser on a big scale. To have won, even without meriting it, 
either of these reputations is scarcely a matter to be ‘ wept with 
tears of blood.’ There is at least nothing dishonourable in hold- 
ing one’s life cheap, however small the stake played for; whilst 
in an age of self-advertisement some tolerance ought to be 
extended to one who makes himself known by courting danger, 
whether in earth, sea, or sky. As a matter of fact, I cannot lay 
claim to either distinction, having never actually courted danger 
for its own sweet sake; and never risked my life and limb for the 
paltry purposes of self-advertisement. However, there is a wide 
difference between risking your life through pure ignorance of 
its value, and shamming danger when by so doing you must soil 
the escutcheon of bravery, which should be the most precious 
possession of every good Englishman.” 

The argument is a little involved; but as it appears to 
contain the author’s profession of faitb, we have quoted it in 
full. A good many pages are devoted to what may be called 
deeds of arms. The author has often been engaged in single 
combat, and has always come off victorious. Among other 
little affairs of this kind, we may notice a fight with a cab- 
man who had the temerity to follow the author into a con- 
fectioner’s shop and shake him by the collar, and another with 
a waiter who presented him with a bad lobster for his supper. 
In both cases the author seems to have acted up to his 
principles with a cheerful disregard of the risk involved. 
We learn from him, in another place, that he has made a 
formal offer of his sword to Don Carlos, should the latter 
ever need his services; but as yet Don Carlos has not 
had the opportunity of enlisting them. The one chance 
that fate granted Sir Claude of seeing a little active service 
ended in a bitter disappointment. In 1889 he started for 
Egypt, in the hope of being allowed to join as a volunteer 
in the expedition against the Dervishes. To his chagrin he 
learnt that the only capacity in which he would be allowed to 
go to the front would be that of a newspaper correspondent. 
He promptly suggested the Sporting Times as the organ to 
which he would supply news, but the Sirdar seems to have 


to be daunted, and at last obtained a commission from a pro- 
vincial journal and leave to proceed to the front. To his 
intense vexation he arrived in time to meet the returning 
troops and learn that the enemy had already been routed. 
It was certainly a pity, for as a soldier, if not as a war corre- 
spondent, he is evidently a man of much resource and 
promptitude,—witness the following passage :— 

“On my way up the Nile I seriously considered whether it 
might not prove of real assistance to Grenfell to cut the 
telegraph wires. It was a recollection of the way in which 
Sir Evelyn Wood had been hampered and harassed in Africa by 
the Government a few years before, that made me think about. 
this; but going into the matter, it occurred to me that in the 
case of Sir Evelyn Wood, Mr. Gladstone held the reins; whilst 





! Lord Salisbury was now in power, and not very likely to repeat 
; the blunder of his predecessors. Had Mr. Gladstone been in 
| power I should most certainly have set t» work to cut the wires, 
| and burn down the telegraph-posts. My crew no doubt would 
/ have rendered all the necessary assistance.” 


























entertained doubts as to whether that paper really needed a. 
war correspondent in Egypt. However, Sir Claude was not. 
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lucky that Sir Claude remembered in time-who was 
be Minister of England. On the whole, we are more 
disposed to congratulate him on his good memory than on 
his ingenuity. And that congratulation is the only one 


that we can fairly offer him upon this book of Memoirs, 
though we confess to have derived some entertainment 


from it. 
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The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. Edited by Andrew Lang, 
assisted by W. A. Craigie. (Methuen and Co.)—This is, indeed, 
one of the most handy and useful editions of Burns that even the 
present year has produced. The book looks bulky, but it is light ; 
the paper is good; and the type is large and easily read. The 
general work of editing, too, has been well done by Mr. Lang and 
Mr. Craigie; in other words, the glossary will please all but the 
hypercritical, and the notes to the different poems are tolerably 
satisfactory, if occasionally a little flippant. Yet they are 
not free from sins both of omission and of commission. Thus 
when Mr. Lang has, in connection with one of the minor poems 
of Burns, in which occur the four fine lines beginning “ Here’s 
freedom to him that wad read,” to explain who a certain 
“Maitland and Wycombe” are, he alludes to them simply as 
“two noted Liberals,” following Scott Douglas and otber editcrs. 
One wonders who “ Maitland and Wycombe” were. Were they 
commoners or Peers? Again, Mr. Lang in annotating “Death 
and Doctor Hornbook” repeats the old story that the unfortu- 
nate amateur doctor satirised in it had to give up schoolmastering 
on account of the gibes and flouts and jeers to which he was sub- 
jected. But no editor of Burns ever satisfied everybody, and 
Mr. Lang is not an exception to the general rule. He commits a 
more serious error when, in his introductory biographical “ study,” 
he says, “ Amours which are not to the credit of Burns’s heart or 
taste, vulgar intrigues to which he gave publicity by scratching 
songs to his mistress on the window of the tavern where she lived, 
are said to have embittered his life in Dumfries.” It would seem 
from the allusion to the scratching of songs on a tavern window 
that Mr. Lang here alludes to Burns’s liaison with Anne Park, bar- 
maid of the ‘ Globe Inn,’ which resulted in the birth of a child, 
that, according to tradition, was adopted by his wife. But the 
liaison occurred while Burns lived in Ellisland and before he went 
to Dumfries. Indeed, Anne Park was dead by that time. Mr. 
Lang’s introductory estimate of Burns as a man and a poet is 
marked by more than his usual grace of style and soundness of 
judgment, and less than his usual fantastic capriciousness. In it 
he says such things as : “ Burns was born to revive and reassert the 
Scotch spirit as it would have been but for Puritanism. In him 
lives all the mirth, the sensuousness, the joy in mundane exist- 
ence, which the Reformers did their best to stamp cut...... 
He had probably about as much schooling as Shakespeare; he 

had the best education for his genius...... Had Burns been 
the contemporary of Sophocles, fancy can hardly picture him as 
tranquil; stirring he would have been; a reveller, a leader of the 
Demos, a friend of the new heretical ideas, in society an Alci- 
biades, in politics a Cleon, in religion and literature an Euripides, 
never a man who, like Sophocles, ‘saw life steadily, and saw it 
whole.” Mr. Lang’s views may not please fanatical Burnsians, 
but they should make all sensible Burnsians think.——A 
Primer of Burns. By W. A. Craigie. (Methuen and Co.)— 
Mr. W. A. Craigie, Mr. Andrew Lang’s collaborator, has 
also produced on his own account a useful and handy little 
book which he has termed A Primer of Burns, and which goes 
upon much the same lines as a previous primer of Tennyson. It 
gives a short but adequate biography of the poet, treats 
sufficiently of his poems, letters, and language, and concludes 
with a truly excellent bibliography. Mr. Craigie takes a tolerant 
view of the poet’s life, and falls into fewer blunders than most 
biographers. He gives rather too much credence, perhaps, to the 
tales of Currie, who has of late been much discredited. T'his is the 
more curious, as he says expressly in a note, “ Mrs. Dunlop’s sins of 
omission, wilful or not, were concealed by Gilbert Burns and 
Currie, who gave wrong dates to several of the poet’s letters to 
her.” Mr. Craigie falls, however, into surprisingly few errors; 
‘one of these is rather curious. Referring to one of the 
most remarkable epistles written by Burns before his marriage, 
he describes it as “to Mr. John Arnot, of Dalquhatswood, who 
was not even an acquaintance of his.” How comes it, then, 
that Burns, transcribing this letter for what is known as the 
Glenriddel collection, prefaced it with these words, “The 
following was to one of the most accomplished of the sons of 
men I ever met with—John Arnot, of Dalquhatswood, in Ayrshire 
—alas! had he been equally prudent”? On the whole this is 





one of the best, most accurate, and least pretentious books upon 
Burns that the centenary year has produced. 


Robert Urquhart. By Gabriel Setoun. (Bliss, Sands, and 
Foster.)—This is the most ambitious work that has yet been 
attempted by that very capable member of the Scottish school of 
fiction who in his “ Barncraig” and “ Sunshine and Haar” has 
very skilfully reproduced a certain portion of Fifeshire scenery, 
and certain aspects of Fifeshire life. Formerly he contented 
himself with studies and sketches; here he essays a story with a 
regular plan of construction and orthodox love-affair. He has 
achieved a very fair amount of success, and that because he has 
been contented with simplicity, both of plot and of character. His 
hero is a young Scotch teacher, who, belonging to alittle Edinburgh 
clique of dabblers in literature and art, drifts, after a series of 
amatory and other adventures in connection with the country 
schoolmastering situation which he accepts, into connection with 
London journalism. Happily, perhaps, Mr. ‘* Gabriel Setoun ” does 
not inflict any pictures of newspaper life upon his readers, but con- 
tents himself with the various ‘‘incidents”—if they can really be 
so styled—of Robert Urquhart’s career in Kingkelvie, where he 
meets with his fate in the person of a certain clever and spirited 
Elsie. Elsie has a “past”—or rather her mother has—in 
which a sanctimonious Boanerges figures with little credit to 
himself. And then, almost as a matter of course, Urquhart has 
an opponent in the person of a rough farmer, who is a member 
of the School Board under which he serves, and whom he has to 
knock down because the brute makes a vile attack on Elsie’s good 
name. All this is lively, and the bulk of it is not unnatural. 
But the true interest of the story centres in the minor 
but thoroughly Scotch characters whose acquaintanceship Urqu- 
hart makes in Kingkelvie, more particularly the very humble 
but also noble-minded and, when need arises, sternly resolute 
Watty Spence and Rob Buchan. Watty’s denunciation of the 
minister who has wronged Elsie’s mother is very effective, and 
there is both humour and pathos in the efforts of Rob to keep 
from Michael Downie, and still more his dying wife Marget, the 
knowledge that their son Rob, who is in Edinburgh, is a ne’er-do- 
weel and drunkard—though fortunately, as events turn out, not 
absolutely irreclaimable. Altogether, Robert Urquhart is one of 
the best and most real Scotch stories that have been published 
for a long time. 

Lost Chords. By Arthur Rickett. (A. D. Innes and Co.)— 
These “ Emotions without Morals,” as the ingenious author calls 
them, are a clever satire on a certain kind of literature, if litera- 
ture it is, which seemed to find favour with a portion of the 
public some time ago, and possibly finds it still. “ When one 
wishes,” as Mr. Garbage remarks, “to out-Ouida Ouida and out- 
Egerton Egerton, then——;” we may fill up the unfinished sen- 
tence, there is nothing left but Lost Chords. Mr. Garbage “ was 
admiring the sensuous curve of the sardines on his breakfast- 
plate” when he uttered this aspiration, and it is not difficult to 
find the parallels to Mr. Garbage and his fellows in books, often 
clad in congenially unwholesome yellow, which Mr. Rickett 
parodies. “ Parodies,” we say, but there are extravagances and 
stupidities which no ingenuity can ever pass. 


Great Men’s Sons. By Elbridge S. Brooks. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.)—Mr Brooks takes us through the stories of some seventeen 
great men’s sons. Some of these stories are nothing more than 
episodes in the lives of their fathers. Mahomet’s son died in h‘s 
second year, and is remembered by what his father said about 
mourning. About Shakespeare’s son we have not even so much. 
An Englishman may be proud that among the few sons who 
were not unworthy of their parentage were Edward the Elder 
and Henry Beauclerk. Mr. Brooks has made a pleasant, readable 
book out of his subject. We do not know where he found such 
precise information about the college allowance of the younger 
Cicero. He puts it at £1,000; but it is really not known for 
certain. We do not think that anything like a satisfactory de- 
fence has been set up for Faustina, wife of M. Aurelius. There is 
a misprint on p. 10, 469 B.C. as the date of the death of Socrates. 


Names and their Histories, By Isaac Taylor, M.A. (Rivington, 
Percival, and Co.)—A considerable portion of the information 
given in this volume is to be found in the author’s “ Words and 
Places ;” but this is supplemented by new matter, and the whole 
is conveniently arranged in dictionary form. The plan is to give 
the origin of each name and a history of its use, with an account 
of changes in application. The volume will be found. most use- 
ful book of reference by the student of history. 


The Real Lady Hilda. By B. M. Croker. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—This is one of the class of old-fashioned stories. The heroine 
tells her own story, and tells it without affectation or pretence. 
She belongs to the sad company of “ reduced gentlefolk,” and 
finds how short are the memories of fair weather friends. But 
Mrs. Croker is not one of the writers of doleful tales. Miss 
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Hayes is a beauty, and beauty does not long remain in distress- 
A wost delightful ending is contrived for the heroine's troubles, 
and she has the satisfaction of seeing the astonishment and envy 
of people who had once looked down upon her. There is nothing 
very subtle or very sublime in The Real Lady Hilda, but it is a 
wholesome and pleasant story.——An Electric Spark. By G. Man- 
ville Fenn. (Methuen.)—This is the story of an engineering 
secret, a new motor power, which is to revolutionise the relations 
of the Powers. 
with the difference of modern life, for the temptation that assails 
the idle one is a great bribe from the representative of a Central 
American Republic. All this makes an exciting narrative, 
though it might be suggested that it is the réle of a certain class 
of politicians to take bribes rather than to offer them.——The 
Expedition of Captain Flick. By Fergus Hume. (Jarrold and 
Sons.) —This is a romance of the extravagant kind. A negro race 
inhabiting a remote island—are there islands so inhabited any- 
where ?—has kept up the worship of Aphrodite, which is visibly 
centred in a certain statue of Praxiteles. Captain Flick con- 
ceives the idea of restoring this masterpiece of antiquity to a 
civilisation which would appreciate it, and pay him handsomely 
for his trouble. How he attempts to carry out his plan, and 


what is his success, we leave the reader to discover for himself, | 


promising him that he will be in no want of excitement. 


The Lyric Poems of Thomas Campion. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 
(J. M. Dent.)—We do not deny merit to Campion, but the 
language which Mr. Ernest Rhys uses seems to us extravagant. 
He quctes in his introduction the “ Song of Amaryllis,’” which he 
describes as the “ simple perfection of song-writing.” To us it 
seems very moderate indeed, commonplace in sentiment, the 
rhymes dubious, and with no such mastering charm in the 
rhythm as Mr. Rhys seems to find in it. 


Modern Polo. By E. D. Miller. Edited by M. H. Hayes, 
(Thacker and Co.) —“ Polo,” says Mr. Miller, “is far more general 
in India than in England, and enjoys many advantages that cannot 
be obtained in this country.” One important point is that polo 
ponies are much cheaper. India, too, is the native country of 
the game. It is enthusiastically followed by some native princes, 
who have teams which no English club can vanquish. Why 
should we not have an international polo match, as Mr. Miller 
suggests? This book gives all the information that the polo- 
player requires, and we are glad to commend it, with the reserve 
that the game is far too expensive for ordinary purses. Even in 
India, where, as stated above, it is cheaper, it has been found to 
be very burdensome.——Along with this volume may be mentioned 
another, dealing with a cognate subject, but curiously different 
in character, Korean Games, by Stewart Culin (University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, U.S.) Of these games there is an 
immense variety. Some are athletic, the “tug-of-war,” for 
instance, which is played by whole villages ; wrestling, &c. The 
games of skill and chance of the chess, draughts, cards, and 
domino type are very various, are numbered indeed by hundreds: 
The volume is illustrated with reproductions of native pictures, 
and is intended as “a practical introduction to the study of the 
games of the world.” The ethnological importance of games is 
not less than that of folk-lore. 

The Spectre of Strathannan, and Other Stories. By W. E. Norris. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—These six stories are slight in texture—and, 
indeed, what else could they be ?—but they are real stories,—i.e,, 
they have incidents in them and something of a plot. Perhaps 
“The Room without a Door” is the best, and “ Between the 
Two” the least good. But all have, in a degree, the qualities 
which make Mr. Norris’s work so agreeable. 


Edward Hoare, M.A. Edited by the Rev. J. H. Townsend, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Canon Hoare left an autobiography 
which told in some detail the story of the first half of his life. 
_ Letters were also available. On these Mr. Townsend has founded 

the first part of his narrative; the second, which is concerned with 
Mr. Hoare’s ministry at Tunbridge Wells, a period of more than 
forty years, is put together with no small skill and in the best 
taste. The biography, in fact, well executed as it is, and brought 
within a moderate compass, is an excellent example of its kind. 
Edward Hoare came of a well known Quaker family; but his 
parents received Anglican baptism soon after his birth. They 
retained, however, what Mr. Townsend calls “ their early Quaker 
prejudice against infant baptism” (surely the “Quaker pre- 
judice ” is against all baptism), and the son was not baptised till 
his fifteenth year. He was educated at home (he did not think 
it altogether a success), then sent to a private tutor; thence 
went to Cambridge, where he graduated as Fifth Wrangler (the 
Sixth being Main, afterwards Radcliffe Observer at Oxford). 
Throughout his clerical life he was an eminent representative of 
the Evangelical party; indeed, latterly its leader; but his views 
broadened out, and the extravagances of High Doctrine (High 


| 


There is an industrious apprentice, and an idle, | 


| Calvinism, we mean) vexed him greatly. The story shows him 
as a man of singular disinterestedness and courage, and of a 
fervent piety. The salt of humour was not wanting in his 
speech. ‘ Who can imagine,” he said on one occasion, in refer. 
ence to the growing passion for musical services, “the poor 
publican waiting to hear the note of the organ or the trumpet 
before he smote upon his breast, and said, ‘God be merciful to 


| mea sinner!’” 


Waterloo: a Narrative and a Criticism. By E. L. 8S. Horsburgh, 
M.A. (Methuen.)—There isan inexhaustible interest in the story 
of Waterloo, and, it would seem, an inexhaustible supply of 
questions that call for but defy solution. Mr. Horsburgh brings 
out with much force various points of importance. He accepts 
the estimate that Napoleon’s absence—for he was not present in 
the most important struggle of Waterloo —was worth forty 
thousand men, and suggests that Wellington’s presence was of no 
small value, telling an apposite story of a soldier who, when the 
Duke unexpectedly appeared, cried out, “ God bless your crooked 
nose! I'd rather see it than ten thousand men.” In speaking 
of Quatre Bras he points out that Wellington was saved from 
disaster by Ney’s mistake. Ney could have brought forty-three 








thousand men into action that day, and brought, in fact, barely 
more than half. We must remark, however, that in all these 
conjectures the quality of the British infantry is not put at its 
right value. Again and again it has shown that all calculations 
based on numbers are liable to overthrow. What military 
expert could have foreseen the results of Crecy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt? Full justice is done in this essay to our allies, 
We had but little more than a third of the force engaged, and 
some of the fiercest fighting of the day was done by foreign 
troops. Even a good word is said for the Dutch-Belgians. They 
were put in a most exposed position, and they had experienced 
the glamour of Napoleon’s personal influence. It is melancholy 
to read, in the light of what has happened since this volume was 
published, “Instead of tending to divide the great Teutonic 
nations of the North, the recollections of Waterloo should serve 
to unite them, as they were united then, should serve to remind 
them of the common origin of both, and strengthen the ties of 
kinship by the ties of common glory.” Very good; but what is 
to be done when one of the two nations is overpowered by a jealousy 
that forgets kinship, honour, and everything else? 


Gildas Haven. By M.S. Haycraft. (Jarrold and Sons.)—This 
is a story of Church and Chapel, so skilfully contrived that we are 
left at the last in ignorance as to the side to which the writer’s 
own sympathies inclined her. She appreciates the zeal and piety 
of the old minister of Rehoboth Chapel ; she does the same with 
equal comprehension for the fervent young man who comes to 
raise the sleepy parish with his vehement assertion of “ Catholic” 
practices and doctrine. She has a good word even for the con- 
servative old Rector. Of course every one will guess that the 
complication has something to do with love. Gildas is the 
daughter of the old minister and the main-stay of Rehoboth; 
and Bertram Pendrill has strong views on clerical celibacy. But 
what are bolts and bars to love? 


Missions and Mission Philanthropy. By John Goldie. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—We should recommend any one who may come 
across this volume to read the last chapter first. He can hardly 
fail to be struck with the good sense and good feeling which is 
there shown, and to recognise the soundness of the principles laid 
down for the guidance of men who seek to do some good to those 
less favourably situated than they are themselves. This done, 
the reader may begin the book as usual, and examine the reasons 
out of which Mr. Goldie has worked his conclusions. Probably 
the reasons will please him less; Mr. Goldie is, in fact, a strong 
individualist. Schemes for “raising the masses,” as the phrase 
goes, do not please him; he has, indeed, views as to what the 
masses are and can be which will sound very heretical to the 
ordinary philanthropist. Ask such a person whether, if a word 
from him could cause the “ submerged tenth” to emerge, he would 
utter it, and he would answer “ Yes” mosteagerly. But Mr. Goldie 
would not agree. “The submerged tenth,” he writes, “fills a 
most important place in the industrial economy of all large towns. 
They are the reserve forces of trade; its governors or regulators. 
They protect its sudden demands and expansions from bringing 
on crises and disorganisation.’” To put, his contention briefly, 
Whence do the hundreds of hands that are wanted for some 
sudden demand come from? From the Tenth. Mr, Goldie is 
always worth listening to, though he is in opposition to commonly 
accepted theories. 


In the series of ‘‘ Animal Life Readers” (G. Bell and Sons), 
edited by Edith Carrington and Ernest Bell, we have our oll 
favourites, Mrs. Trimmer’s History of the Robins and Keeper’s 
Travels. The series is published, we are told, for the Humani- 
tarian League. 
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The Poetry of Pathos and Delight from the Works of Coventry 


: lice Meynell. (W. Heinemann.)—Mrs. 
err = bi. ‘ogc Lote’ to select “ best 
Moynell yy She is-quite right. Coventry Patmore does not need 
ee. hoosing- He is curiously level in quality. “ What has 
any suc . ded is to select passages in which the poet has dealt 
been pais s—delight and passion.” The idea is excellent, 
—/ ese pot carried out. There are one or two things 
and ge : pear not have ourselves included, the mystical 
2 pa Dei,” for rir but the volume is one that will be 

any readers. 

— — of ‘“‘ Blackie’s Science Text-Books ” (Blackie and 
Son), we have received the “fourth edition, revised and consider- 
ably enlarged,” of Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical 
and Practical, by A. Humboldt Sexton. Chapters on organic 
chemistry, a subject which could hardly be dealt with in tke 
space available to much profit, have been omitted, their room 
being occupied by chapters on various non-metallic elements not 
before treated. A brief notice of the discovery of Argon, and 
of what is known of its properties, is among the additions. —— 
Also in the same series, Earth-Knowledje, by W. Jerome Harisson 
and H. Rowland Wakefield, a ninth edition, “extended and 
revised in accordance with the 1895 Syllabus of the Science and 
Art Department.”——Practical Inorganic Chemistry. By G. S. 
Turpin, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.).—A volume dealing largely with 
actual experiments and manipulations. How substances are to be 
prepared, how their presence is to be tested, are some of the sub- 
jects for which these chapters give practical directions. Two 
books on the same subject may be mentioned together, the first 
being one in which the subject is reduced to the simplest form, 
and made specially available for examinations; the second 
going into much more detail, and being in every way far more 
elaborate. These are Mensuration, by the Rev. A. Dawson Clarke 
(Rivington, Percival, and Co.), and Elementary Mensuration, by 
F. H. Stevens, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) ——We have also to 
mention a text-book on a kindred subject, Practical Plane and 
Solid Geometry, by Joseph Harrison and G. A. Baxendall (same 
publisher). —— Mammals of Land and Sea, by Mrs. Arthur Bell 
(N. D’Anvers) (Philip and Son), belongs to the series of ‘‘ Science 
Ladders,” and to the “ Animal Life” section of that series, the 
steps, or “rungs,” so to speak, being “ Links in a Long Chain,” 
dealing with the scale of being ascending from the simplest 
forms to the highest sport of man, and “ Lowly Water Animals,” 
in which the inhabitants of the other element are dealt with. 
Mrs. A. Bell has, as many of our readers are aware, a well- 
practised pen capable of giving a lucid and attractive form to the 
subjects with which it deals. 

Quaker Worthies. By W. Garrett Horder. (Headley Brothers.) 
—The “ worthies” celebrated in Mr. Horder’s little volume are 
John Woolman, Amelia Opie, Bernard Barton, and John G. 
Whittier. The sketches, which are slight, have the interest 
which a writer thoroughly interested in his subject rarely fails 
to produce. Mr. Horder explains that he is not a “ Friend,” but 
may be permitted to reckon himself “a Nonconforming member 
of their honoured Society, to use Dean Stanley’s well-known 
phrase.” Woolman, who was reverenced by Coleridge and by 
Lamb, is not, we think, so little known in the present day as Mr. 
Horder would seem toimply. His Journal, with the poet Whit- 
tier’s introduction, was republished in this country several years 
ago, and an admirable “study ” of the Quaker Saint from the pen 
of the Rev. Thomas Green did much, probably, towards making 
him as well known as a man of so singular a character is ever 
likely to be. Canon Ainger, it must be admitted, has not done 
Woolman justice in his few words of description. He was, no 
doubt, “an illiterate tailor,’ who had “misgivings about the 
institution of slavery,” but his originality of character and 
saintliness of life mark him off distinctly from the mass of 
religious men whose friends bury them a second time in bio- 
graphies, In a book so small as this, errors are inexcusable. The 
satirist who wrote under the nom de plume of Peter Pindar was 
not Dr. Waller; Cowper wrote no letters to Lady Herbert ; Sydney 
Smith had not two ways of spelling his Christian name; and 
Capel Loffit was unknown to Bernard Barton, who is said to have 
consulted him. We may add that Mr. Horder’s ignorance of the 
Church of England does not excuse his lack of charity and of taste 
in sneering at English Bishops as men “who talk much about the 
cross but rarely touch it with their jewelled hands.” 


Among the Bracken. By Mrs. Hartley Perks. (Archibald Constable 
and Co.)—This is a rather ingenious and very pleasant story of 
Scotland—though not quite of the “ Kailyard school”—and that 
in spite of such a repellent and gorgeously conventional beginning 
as, “It was a May morning—a morning breathing the dewy 
imeense of spring, choired by singing birds, whose many 
Voices rose and fell in waves of harmony.” Most of the con- 
Yeniently few characters who appear in it are well drawn, 











although the doctor’s man, Laban Loney, with his attacks upon 
“weemen folk,” is too elaborately Scotch. The doctor’s two 
daughters, Sarah the nurse, who is unhappily married to an 
actor, her younger sister Alison, who all but goes the same way, 
John Haseltine, the minister, who is of course passionately 
in love with Alison, and the frivolous but not absolutely heart- 
less young man who is his rival, have all the stamp of reality. 
All girl readers who approve of pretty endings will think that 
Mrs. Perks has done rightly in causing Alison finally to make love 
to a member of the professional class for which she cherishes so 
unreasoning a dislike. 
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MARRIAGE. 
Harvey—Tovunocuy.—On July 14th, at Donga Gali, Murra Hills, Punjab, John 
Edward Harvey, Oaptain R.A. No, 7 Mountain Battery, son of thelate Knoch 


Harvey, of Liverpoo!, and of Mrs. Harvey, Eng!efie'd Green, to Alice Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late Major Valens Tounochy, 8ist Regiment, and 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 

PresipentT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 

Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
Col, Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq, Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
sined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse, The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistrees of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 
Escort from London, September 15th. 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 





AVAL CADETSHIPS, 1897—A VACANCY will be 
given to BOYS intending to compete for above on very favourable 
terms in one of the best known and most successful Navy Schools.—Write 
to “ NAVY HEAD-MASTER,” Willing’s Advertisement Office, 162 Piccadilly, W. 





WITZERLAND.—Refined HOME OFFERED to a few 
GIRLS. Thoresah study of French and German, Music and Painting. 
Visiting Masters. Baglish comforts. Great attention given to health and 


recreation. Bracing climate. Proximity of mouutains and lake. Highest 
— references, Moderate terms.—For prospectus, apply to Miss HEISS, 
jienne, 





UMMERLEIGH, CUMBERLAND GARDENS, ST. 

LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Miss ALLBUTT BOARDS GIRLS attending the 

Hastings and St. Leovards Ladies’ College, Cumberland Gardens. Comfortable 
house near the College. Sonth aspect. Girls needing sea air also received. 





RAININ G SCHOOL for FRIENDLY WORKERS.— 
ANTED, a GENTLEWOMAN of experience and ability with good 
cme power to Superintend this School, tobe opened in London in October. 
—Rep’y, stating experience, salary required, and send copies of not more than 
a — to H.0. BURDELT, Esq., The Lodge, Porchester Square, 
ondon, W. 





AISON SEVIGNE, EALING, LONDON, W.— 

PENSIONNAT DE DEMOISELLES connected with the Princess Helena 

olege. Entirely French surroundings, with English home comforts and 

p'aygrounds, Prospectuses on application,—Address, Maiemoiselle GLATZ, 
13 Montpellier Road. 





WITZERLAND.—ROVIO above the LAKE LUGANO. 
Agreeable climatic resort on the Western bent of Monte Generoso 
(Kighi of Northern Italy). 1,650 feet above the sea, Fine mountain and 
sylvan scenery. Comfortable residence and board at the Pension Generoso, 
Terme, 303sh. weekly.—Prospectus gratis by the PROPRIETOR. 





OLIr AY WALKING TOUR—A GENTLEMAN, 
ged for’ md walker over Mountain Passes—will be glad to JOIN 
ANOTHER GENTLEMAN in a Walking Tour through the Austrian Tyrol. 
Time, August 24 ‘h—Septem “xr 13th. Interview if porsib'e. Reference-.— 
Write in first place, “4,” care of 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 








es COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO OOLONIAL LIFE, &o, 





Full information from the Director at above Address; or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, ang 

Engineer ng sides. Fees, £65 to £75a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 

Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gaincd at the Universities, — 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL For THE DAUGHTERS oF 
GENTLEMEN. 
Visitor—The Lorp BisHop oF CHICHESTER. 
Provort—The Rev, Canon Lowe, D.D., Provust of Lancing College, 
Head-Mistress—Miss MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, lst Clacs 
Terms from Fifty Guingse. a ng for University Examinations. Large 
house, pie agree ch go Bg > omen qlayine-feld.—Apply to 
Miss RANDAL ady- “Wart ou ael’s, a igri 
MICHAELMAS ‘Te RM BEGINS SEPTEMBIR 18 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 
(Limited), POLMONT, N.B,—Head-Mistress: Miss DANIEL (late. 
Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge). Thorough Intel. 
lectual and Physical Training, Healthy site. Good ay bee and gymnasium, 
Easy access to Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Particulars from BECRETARY, 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss JAPP, B, iN 
—‘Ihe School Course includes the subjects of a High School curricu!um. Natural 
Science, with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singing and Harmouy, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, Four to ix Guineas a Term. Pro:zpectuses, &c , 
can be obtained from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES 
SEPTEMBER 15th. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Mandsworth, 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary, 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 
the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year, 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities, Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TERM, 
SEPTEMBER 17th—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
vid CARLISLE. 
Thorough practical and Scieut fic Training. Preparation for Colonies in 
Agriculture and Mining. Gold Medal recently gained at R.A.S.E.’s Senior: 
Examination.—Apply the PRINCIPAL, 





UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head- 
Mistre:s, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.8., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E, Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 
Pradean, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheimer, * ke. Large gym. 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application, 





ANOR HOUSE CLAPHAM SW. 
Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A, LL.D. (Cantab ) 

Special attention is paid to health, character, good manners, discipline, and 

games: thorough gr in tary work. One-third of School (with only 

one failure) passed Public Examinations in 1895, 








HIGWELL SCHOOL—A PREPARATORY HOUSE 

tor BOYS between 8 and 12 will be opened in SEPTEMBER in the charge 

ot G. H. COBB, Esq., M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, and 

some time Principal of Gisburne Hous» School, Watford.—Apply for particulars 
to the Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-. Master. 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. — First 
Grade Endowed School. Boys Prepared for Universities, Army, and 
Professional Examinations. Special preparation for Royal Navy. Valuable. 
Scholarships and Exhibitions. Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
a sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
arden. 





AKHURST, COLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—BOYS 
ee ae for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.— 
Principal, H. N. SULIVAN, F.R.G.S. (Author of “ The Life and Letters of the 
late Admiral Sir B. J. Sulivan, K.C.B.”). Assistant-Master, A. Basil Blagden, 
B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb, A thorough groucding in Mathematics, Classica, &c. ; 
Carpentering, Field- Games, Sailing in a Life-boat Cutter. Terms, £0-100 guineas, 
inclusive; detailed Prospectus, illustrated. 





ONCONFORMIS? GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Heed nm R, ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, on 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Ter: 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and | SEPTEMBER. 





ANTED, TYPE-WRITING by a LADY— 
Pca and other entier. 
: Is ver 1,000 w 
Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 LLOYD SQUARE. "OLEQKENWELL. w.o. 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


—_—— 


The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 
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NEXT TERM COMMENCES 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18ru. 








For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY. 


' ITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
T. ANDREWS Wey ane LILA. ” 
to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 





For Prospectus, apply 
st, Andrews, N.B. 





VIOTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


THIRD SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENOR, 

The Uy and ARTS will BEGIN on OOTOBER 6th and the SIXTY- 
THI of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER lst, 1896. 
= Classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, Civil, Mechani- 

} Electrical and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, Textile Industries, Dye- 
pi Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. 
University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, 
and Surgery. . © eal 

all has been established for Students’ residence. 
ee of any of the above may be bad from the REGISTRAR, 


ELLINGORE HALL, near LINCOLN. 


SONS of GENTLEMEN received from Public or Preparatory Schools for— 
1, Colonial and Agricultural Training. 
2. Other Gosauetion, at Home or Abroad. 
i ool Discipline. 
5 tng hrm boys, and thoze whose fature is uncertain continue a general 
prac: ical education, with manual work and much outdoor country life, 
Workshops, laboratories, studio, handicraft, riding, &c. 
The hall 1s 200 ft, above sea-level. 
FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 


ALTON LODGE, HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX. 

—Mi:s COOKE, L.L.A., is prepared to RECEIVE Nine or Ten GIRLS 

for careful education. The School is specially adapted for pupils needing in- 

dividual attention, and for those unable to bear the strain of High School 
methods.—Prospectuses and references on application. 














ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education, Individual care, Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 





QT. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Paddington, W.—The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OOTOBER Ist with 
an Introductory Addre:s, at 4 p.m., by Mr. Morton SmaLe, The Annual 
Dinner will be held in the Evening at the King’s H.1l, Holborn Restaurant, 
Dr, Farquuarson, M.P., in the Chair, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE. 
One of £105, *Five of £52 10s., will be awarded by Examination on September 
23rd and 24th. 
(* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge.) 
There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to Students 
without expense. The School provides complete preparation for the Higher 
Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. 
The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. E. W. Roughton. 


: CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

The Foundation-stone of this important addition to the Hospital was laid by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the builders are now at work upon it, This 
new wing will provide a new Out-Patients’ Departmect, Wards for Lying-in 
Women, and a Residential College for Medical Officers and Students, who will 
poly close to their work and directly under the influence of the Medical 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F, H. MADDEN, the School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


OG BR EeSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 

MDF R Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Professor SIDNEY MARTIN, 
-D., F.R.S. The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANOE EXHIBITIONS will 

COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 24th. 

— Exhibitions, and Prizas of the value of £800 are awarded 


In Vniversity College Hospi : i 
( pital about 3,000 In-pat‘ents, gnd 35,000 Out-patients, 
Boo rated during the ear. Tairty-six plac, renter’ 28 being resident, as 
etitio Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &., are filled up by Com- 
= on during the year, and these, as well as all Olerkships and Dresserships, 
i open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. Residcnt officers receive 
gp lodging. 
spectuses, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained 
{om University College, Gower Street, W.C. i manera 
A. E. BARKER, F.R.C.S., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 








UPstairgs and DOWNSTAIBS. 
Th By Miss THACKERAY, 

YOUR gail of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 

pormiaal ERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

in qua md from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

Cental. o — at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
cations — bay cong “aw Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 

e Funds o e Association should be sent,—Bank 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall Fast, S. W. “a — 


NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
WINTER SESSION, 1896-97. 








Chancellor— 


His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G., D.C.L.. 


Lord Rector— 
The Most Honourable the MARQUIS of HUNTLY, P.C., LL.D. 


Vice-Chancellor and Principal— 
Sir WILLIAM DUGUID GEDDES, LL.D., D.Litt. 


T HE UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN, founded in 1494-95, possesses under its 
Charters the amplest privileges claimed or cajored by any Academic Insti- 
tution. It confers grees in ARTS, MEDIOINE, SCIENCE, LAW, and 
DLiVINITY, and also grants the Diploma in PUBLIC HEALTH, under con- 
ditions found detailed in the “Calendar.” 
Important Additions have recently been mate to the University Buildings, and 
further University Extensions are being carried out at a cost of over £120,000. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
The SESSION commences OCTOBER 14th, 1896, and closes MARCH 17th, 1897, 
The Preliminary Ezamination commences September 26th. 


OLASSES, PROFESSORS, AND LECTURERS. 

Greek—Prof. HARROWER, M.A. Latin—Prof. RAMSAY, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D. English Literature—Prof. GRIERSON, M.A. Mathematics—Prof. 
PIRIE, M.A., LL.D. Natural Philosophy—Prof. NIVEN, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.S. 
Logic—Prof. DAVIDSON, M.A., LL.D. Moral Philosophy—Prof. SORLEY, M.A. 
Natural History—Prof. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc. F.L.8. tany— 
Prof. TRAIL, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Chemistry—Prof. JAPP, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Hebrew and Semitic Languages—Prof. GILROY, M.A, B.D. Modern Languages 
(French and German)—Dr. W. SCHOLLE, Ph.D. Education—Dr. JOSEPH 
OGILVIE, LL.D, Comparative Psychology—Mr. G. F. STOUT, M.A. 

The DEGREE of MASTER of ARTS (M.A.) is conferred alter a Course ot 
Instruction and Examination extending over Three Winter Sessions, or Twa 
Winter and Three Summer Sessions. Candidates for the Degree must attend 
Full Courses in at least Seven Subjects, and be examined in these Subjects. Fos 
DEGREE of M.A. with Honours see ‘* Calendar.”* 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 


The Dezrees in Pure Science granted in this Faculty are BACHELOR of 
SCIENCE (B.Sc.), and DOCTOR of SCIENCE (D.Se.) The Oourses of Ia- 
struction include Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Butiny, Z ology, 
Geology, Anatomy, avd Physiology. The Course of Study extends over no less 
than Three Years, and must emb.ace at least Seven Full Courses in the Subjecta 
prescribed for Examination. 

The University also grants the Degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
in connection with which Oourses are now conducted in Agriculture (Mr. 
JAS. WILSON, M.A., B.Sc.), and in Agricultural Chemis:ry (Mr. JAS. 
HENDRIOK, B.Sc.) 














FACULTY OF DIVINITY. 
For Courses of Instruction and Regulations for B.D. Degree, see the University 


Calendar. 
FACULTY OF LAW. 


During Winter Session, 1896-97, Classes on Scots Law (Prof. DOVE WILSON, 
LL.D.) and on Conveyancing (Mr. JAMES DUGUID, M.A ) will be conducted. 
In the Summer Session of 1897 Prof. DOVE WILSON will Lecture on Romay 
Law, and Prof, HAY, M.D., on Forensic Medicine, The Degree of Bachelor of 
Law (B.L.) is conferred 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1896-97, BEGINS OCTOBER 13th, Preliminary 
Examination commences September 26t 

In the Faculty of Medicine the Degrees granted are—BACHELOR of 
MEDICINE (M.B.) and BACHELOR of SURGERY (Ch.B.), which must be 
taken together, DOCTOR of MEDICINE (M.D.) ani MASTER of SURGERY 
(Ch.M.) The Curriculum extends over Five Years, Two of which must be sed. 
in this University. The Cost of Matriculation, Class and Hospital Fees for the 
whole Curriculum, exclusive of the Fees for the Degrees, is about £90, 

The Faculty of Medicine embraces Twelve Chairs, from which instruction is 
given in all the main branches of Med cal S:ience, viz. :— 

Ana‘omy—Prof. REID, M.D., F.R.C.S. Natural History—Prof. ALLEYNE 
NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc, F.L.S. Botany — Prof. TRAIL, M.D., F.R.S. 
Chemistry—Prof, JAPP. M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Physics—Prof. NIV EN, D.Sc., F.R.8. 
Physiology—Prof, MAOWILLIAM, M.D. Materia Medici—Prof. VASH, M.D., 
F.R.S. Pathology— Prof. HAMILTON, M.B., F.R.C.S.E. Medicine—Prof. 
FINLAY, M.D., F.R.C.P. Surgery—Prof. OGSTON, C.M., M.D. Midwifery 
—Prf, STEPHENSON, M.D., F.R.0.S.E. Forensic Medicine—Prof. HAY, M.D. 

Practical Classes in connection with the above Chairs are conducted by the 
Profe: sors, in Laboratories furnished with all the necessary appliances; and 
opportunities are afforded to Students and Graduates to extend their practical 
knowledge and engage in original research. 

Instruction is also given in Special Departments of Medical Practice by 
Lezturers appointed by the University Oourt. 

Clinical Instruction is obtained in the Royal Infirmary of Aterdeen, the 
Royal Lunatic Asylum, the Sick Children’s Hospital, the City (Fever) Hospital, 
the General Dispensary and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution, aud the Ophthalmic 
Institution. 

Women are now admitted to Instruction and Graduation in the Medica) 
Faculty as well as in all the other Faculties of the Univers ty. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &., together with the Regulations for 
Graduation in Medicine and Surgery, may be had on application to the Secretary 
of the Medical Faculty. oe 


BURSARIES AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


In the Faculty of Arts there are 233 Bursaries of the aggregate annual value 
of £4,512, 10 Scholarships and Fellowships of the aggregate annual value of £825, 
and 17 Prizes of the annual value of £312. 

In the Faculty of Medicine there are Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and 
Prizes to the number of 47, and of the aggregate annual value of £1,028. 

In the Faculty of Divinity there are 27 Bursaries, 5 Scholarships, and 3 Prizes, 
of an aggregate annual value of £969. 

In the Faculty of Law there are 8 Bursaries and 1 Scholarship, of an aggregate 
annual value of £208, 

Fu)l and Official Information regarding the University, the Courses of In- 
struction, Degrees granted in Arts, Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Seience, Con- 
ditions of Bursaries, Scholarships, and Fellowship, and the Examination 
Papers will be found in ** The University Calendar,” price 2s. 6d., or 2s, 10}d, by 
post, Published by A. KING and GO., University Press, Aberdeen. 

DONALDSON ROSE THOM, Secretary of Senatus. 


T GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most EARNESTLY 


Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the Duxe of WESTMINSTER, G-} Treasurers 


Timotuyr Hoimes, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 




















St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 
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ELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 
GLAMORGAN COUNTY SCHEME. 


COWBRIDGE SCHOOL DISTRICT. on January Ist, 1897. 


— 


RINOCIPAL, TRAINING COLLEGE 


The COMMITTEE of BEDE TRAINING COLLEGE for 80 
DURHAM, proposeto APPOINT a PRINCIPAL to take charge of TERS, 





The stipend of the Principal is £400 a year, together with a house, rent and 


The GOVERNING BODY are prepared to APPOINT a HEAD-MISTRESS | taxes free, and with certain allowances, : 
for the GIRLS’ SCHOOL of the above District. The Scheme provides for 40 Candidates must be in Holy Orders, or be intending to take Orders, They 


Girls. 

Salary £150 per annum, with Capitation Fees varying from £1 to £3, according 
to the ages and attainments of Scholars. 

Attached to the School is a Hostel for the Accommodation of about 12 Boarders, 


must be Graduates of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, 
Applications must b3 made, with not more than five written testimonial 

three references, on or before September 16th next, to be addressed to the and 

Dr. NORMAN, Houghton-le-Spring, R.S.0, Durham, Rey, 





and the Head-Mistress will reside there, and ba entitle! to the fees paid by 
Boarders, according to a scale fixed by the Scheme. 
Candidates must be Graduates of the United Kingdom, or have Fassed 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—m, 


Examinations that would have entitled a Man to Proceed to Graduation; must Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and yee 


thave had Teaching experience in Secondary or High Schools, and previous in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examina; 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shou!d be sent to the 


Training will be considered an important qualification. 


SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridgy 
diant 


tions at 


Copies of the Scheme giving fall particulars, may be obtained from W. E. R. R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 
. tee. ° ” oVe 


ALLEN, Esq., County Offices, Cardiff, price 1s. each. 





Applications, stating age, qualification, and experience, accompanied by not 
more than thre3 testimonia!s, must be in my hands not laterthan AUGUST 28th, 
WM. T. GWYN, 
Clerk to the Governing Body. 





Town Clerk's Office, Cowbridge, 
August 7th, 1896, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all pa 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools Pay 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B, STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, Wo.” 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


P His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
ATEONS {itis Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 

Prrsipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
COuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, Dervury-Cxarrman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


DOUGLAS, 
Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 


Srecrrtary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. | Annual Income, £395,073. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


i—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonus, 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LAEGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 

WHOLE-LIFE ayp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


Pure BORDEADX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water. The quality 18s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE, 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 168, 98, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreiyn houses who pester private 

















(yF Raine 
AND ALL 


ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co, 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR LADIES. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Established 1849. Claims paid, £3,650,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





HE UNION BANE of 





consumers in England, AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
ged 8 io bettas a ie Ble Hy, Hen ee OEE. apie Ospitad rrr $1,800,000 
Reserve Fun 750,000 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. Beserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, -__— 


below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
See | ee ea 
ported b 7 ni sa oa » 1888, 1889. All early im- Golonies of Australia and New Zealand, 


Prices-include Bottles, CgELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
nie; 
J AMES S MITH AN D CO. , 1 BULLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R,. MEWBURN, Manager, 








HENIX FIRE OFFIOE. 71 Cornhill, London, E.0, 
weet re AS, ga Om 
> ablis ve) 
Lito Fm —— JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
sured free o: iability. ' 
lectric-Lighti " 
Bist iehing ale upp, STEEL PENS. 
F, B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 














HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW NOVELS. 





VAL: a Story of the Tivy. 


side. By JupITH VANDELEUR, 2 vols, 


A MODERN HELEN. By 


Mrs. Atice M. Dieu, Author of “ The Garden 
of Eden,” “ Passion’s Puppets,” &c. 2 vols, 


LORD HARBOROUGH. By 


Awne Etuiot, Author of ‘* Dr. Edith Romney,” 
** Michael Daunt,” &c. 3 vols, 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE WOOING OF FOR- 


TUNE. By Henry CRESSWELL, Author of “A 
Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Woman’s Ambi- 
tion,’”’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


HER POINT OF VIEW. By 


G, M. Rosrys (Mrs, Baillie Reynolds), Author of 
*‘The Ides of March,” ** To Set Her Free,” &o, 
1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 


A CORNISH MAID, By L. 


Hieary. 3 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


THE FORUM. 


Contenrs. AUGUST, 1896. Price Eighteenpence. 


THe WEST AND THE Kast: 
Mr. GopKIN ON THE WEST: A Protest. Charles 
8. Gleed. 
Tue Frnanciat Bronco. T. 8S, Van Dyke. 
A Frencu OCottece Sixty Years Aao. Jules Simon. 
Toe Next American University. William 
MacDonal’. 
Soctat anp Economic INFLUENCE OF THE BICYCLE, 
J. B. Bishop. 
A.tTruism IN Economics. W. H. Mallcck. 
IMPERATIVE REASONS FOR REPUBLICAN CONTROL: 
Tue Frre-CornaGe Kripemic. Senator Justin 
8. Morrill. 
Buunpers oF A Democratic ADMINISTRATION. 
Senator 8. M. Cu'lom, 
Wat tHE Repusiican Party Stanps FoR 
General Horace Porter. 
Harriet Beecuer Stowe. Julius H. Ward. 
Moprern ArcumeoLocr: Recenr Excavations & 
Grerce.—IlI, J. Gennadius. 
THE MatrimoniaL Market. Edward Cary. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS, George 
Stewart. 
24 Beprorp Street, Srranp, Lonvos, W.0. 


IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
o the pisianm monthly balances, when not drawn 

elow £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full 
lars, po3t-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
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Sci. lnttoen 
ELKIN MATHEWS’ SHILLING GARLAND. 


ONE SHILLING NET (No. III.) 





SECOND EDITION, READY MONDAY NEXT, 


IN HADES, &c. 
ch Hise STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line 
“Ttis a wonderta ae er utters a word throughout the poem, but only brings 
though Christ bine’ and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary world 
his sad countenavns chaotic gloom.” —Spectator, 
ely + least is certain, that here we have a new and powerful indi- 
«This much ding quite alone among our younger poets, and one who has the 
viduality, stance", sustained effort on a great theme......We welcome this 
courage to my rformance seriously undertaken and werfully carried 
poem a6 & DET cply felt as it is vividly imagined.”—Saturday Review. 
through, a0 is matched by majestic words. The poignancy of feeling 


ks oe fitle-poem cries from the lyrics also.”—Sypeaker. 
whi pismciccec cle euch 


London: VIGO STREET, W. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
RARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Loxpon, Oode: Unicops. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








LIB 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject, Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and pews free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





| renee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS w= us es ows 


1848, 


£25,000,000 





Seale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvuTSIDE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








WO ici sceihash suaphevevnsipthaectvted £10 10 0] Narrow Column ..............006 £310 0 

Half-Page . 5 5 0} Half-Column 115 0 

Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 
CoMPANIES. 

CUR By ccsesisiiserenescess £14 14 0 | Inside Page ..... stbecierbeseineeese £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 
Halj- 


Including postage to any part of the United YY» Yearly, Quarterly. 
MNO case cyssacacsteciceesnsessckcastases £1 8 6......014 3......0 7 2 


Inclading postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, & Rare hae 110, 0:.....015 %.....0 7 8 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair. 
Also in Golden Colour. 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


The Best and Safest Dentifrice. 2/9. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers. 

















ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In handsome 4to size, Illustrated, price 18s, Large-paper copies, price £3 3s, 


WEST COUNTRY POETS: 
THEIR LIVES AND WORKS. 


Compiled and Edited by W. H. K. WRIGHT, F.R.Hist.Soc., Borough 
Librarian, Plymouth. 
** All good West-country men should buy this book, on which Mr. Wright has 
lavished so much of pions labour and love.”"—Speaker, 

_,"' It is to be hoped that the work will find its way into all the newly-estab’ ished 
libraries of the county; and that copies will be placed in many private !ibraries 
also, to be handed down to future generations in token of the t these two 
counties of Cornwall and Devon have played in the making of the literature of 
the English-speaking race,’”’— West Briton, 


In demy 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 4s. 6d. 


THE ANCIENT CROSSES AT 
GOSFORTH, CUMBERLAND. 


By OHARLES ARUNDEL PARKER, F,8.A.Scot. 


In feap, 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES FOR 
THE YOUNG COLLECTOR. 


By WILLIAM A. MORLEY, Author of “‘ The See-Saw of Life.” 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. Illustrated. 


THE HUSBAND OF POVERTY. 


A Drama of the Life of Francis of Assisi. 


: By HENRY NEVILLE MAUGHAM. 
.‘ There is much to impress a reader of poetry in the serene elevation of the 
dialogue, and such as cherish a particular admiration of St. Francis will be 
interested by this novel representation of his character.”— Scotsman, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


GODDESSES THREE. By D. Hvcn 


Pryce. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
NOW READY. 


THE KING’S REVENGE. By Ciaupe 


Bray. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Can be safely and The leading Doctors 













beneficially taken as an and Analysts, and the 
article of daily Medical Press, a 
diet at all times and all testify to its purity and &g 
seasons. superiority. | 





— 


COCOA 


Absolutely Pure, therefore Best. 


The public are warned 
G E N U I N EF COCOA x against chemically - pre- 
pared dark liquor Cocoas claiming to be “pure,’ but in reality 
prepared with a considerable percentage of alkali; this can be 
detected by the unpleasant smell when a tin is first opened. 
| CADBURY’S COCOA, on the other hand, is guaranteed to be 
| absolutely pure, and can be safely and beneficially taken as an 


) article of daily diet at ALL TIMES AND ALL SEASONS. 





The LANCET says :— 


“Cadbury’s represents the standard of HIGHEST PURITY at 


present attainable in regard to Cocoa.” 
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